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AERONEUROSIS 
BY CAPT. H. G. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
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ALPA REPRESENTATIVES TESTIFY BEFORE MEAD SAFETY COMMITTEE 








~ COMMERCE 
And Air Mail 


ALLOTMENT 


Washington ALPA Executive 
Representative Gives Capi- 
tal News in Latest Detail 








BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


Washington, D. C. (Special).— | Labor. 


The legislative machine grinds on 
and on. Hope for an early ad- 
journment long since abandoned, 
there seems now to be some inten- 
tion of quitting by June 6, but 
don’t bank on it. Among those 
problems out of the way are Com- 
merce and Air Mail Appropria- 
tions. 

The Air Commerce Appropria- 
tion includes a sum of $175,000 
which is to be made immediately 
available for air traffic control, 
and the employment of additional 
inspectors to carry on enforce- 
ment work. While the law itself 
did not specifically ear-mark this 
amount for the purposes men- 
tioned as had been expected, it 
may be inferred from the record 
of the hearings that this is the 
case. It might be called a gentle- 
men’s agreement that the Depart- 
ment will so use this money. In 
fact, preparations are already un- 
der way to organize air traffic con- 
trol systems at six of the more 
congested eastern terminals. These 


are, Washington, Newark, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 


Six Projects 

From what we have been able 
to find out, these six projects will 
use up approximately half of the 
special appropriation and the re- 
mainder will be made available for 
additional enforcement inspectors 
or possibly traffic control at some 
other points. 

The Air Mail appropriation has 
been finally settled at $12,000,000, 
which from all indications, is bare- 
ly sufficient to maintain the pres- 
ent system at existing rates for 
the ensuing fiscal year. An effort 
was made to include $500,000 in 
a deficiency bill, half of which was 
to be used for expansion of service 
in the coming year, but somewhere 
along the route, it apparently met 
with insurmountable barriers. It 
is quite likely that a deficiency bill 
will be necessary before the year 
is up which will no doubt hinge 
upon the findings of the I.C.C. 
which is now engaged in examin- 
ing the books and records of the 
airline companies. With the I.C.C. 
in the picture, the need or not for 
a deficiency appropriation should 
be reliably ascertained. 

Hearings Concluded 

The hearings on air safety both 
in the Senate and the House have 
been concluded, but at this time, 
there is little information upon 
which to base any prediction as to 
the fruits thereof. It is not en- 
tirely beyond the realm of possi- 
bilities that some legislation will 
take form during this session. In 
any event, Colonel Hartney is bus- 
ily engaged in writing a report, 
while Congressman Dobbins of the 
Mead Committee has already in- 
‘troduced a resolution to expand 
the duties of the House Post Office 
‘Committee so that all aviation leg- 


' (Continued on Page 4, Col. 8) 





GREEN LETTER 
On Black-Mead 


AMENDMENT 


Shortly after the enactment of 
the Black-Mead Bill, S. 2496, into 
law amending the Railway Labor 
Act, the following letter was re- 
ceived from William Green, Pres- 
ident, American Federation of 





ALPA Friend 
In this great victory for air line 
pilots, which gives us an unde- 
niable security in fair wages and 
working conditions, we must re- 
member that we derive our great- 
est strength from our affiliation 
with the workers of our country. 
We owe much to the American 
Federation of Labor for the great 
amount of help it has always so 
unselfishly given us. 
Green Writes 
This is especially true of Pres- 
ident Green who, despite the fact 
that he is a very busy man, has 
always taken time to listen and 
help the Air Line Pilots with their 
numerous problems. 


CONGRESSMAN | 
Mead Praises 


LINE PILOTS 


In the following statement 
which appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record, Congressman James 
M. Mead pays a glowing tribute to 
the Air Line Pilots and the indis- 
pensable position they have at- 
tained in advancing American 
aviation. 


OUR AIR LINE PILOTS 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
of 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
of New York 
In the House of Representatives 
Thursday, April 23, 1936 


Mr. Mead. Mr. Speaker, the 650 
pilots of scheduled airliners in the 
United States are the best trained 
group of civilian airmen in the 
world. The kind of flying they are 
doing, day and night, summer and 
winter, through all kinds of weath- 





President Green has _ proved 
himself a true friend at court for 
the Air Line Pilots. 

American Federation of Labor 

Washington, D. C. 
May 7, 1936. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, President, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
3145 West 63rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

Please be assured that I share 
with you your expressed feelings 
of satisfaction and pleasure over 
the enactment of the Black-Mead 


Amendment to the Railway Labor: 


Act. I was tremendously interest- 
ed in this legislation, equally in- 
terested with you and the members 
of your splendid organization in 
all the efforts which were put forth 
to secure favorable action upon 
this proposed legislation by the 
Congress of the United States. 
You and the representatives of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
deserve very great credit for the 
devoted, loyal and consistent way 
in which you worked for the enact- 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 


EASTMAN ON 
LC.C. CONTROL 


Testifying before the Senate 
Air Safety Committee, Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, stated that under 
the I.C.C., air transportation 
would be free of “politics.” 

“All transportation facilities 
should be under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” contin- 
ued the Co-ordinator, “because all 
phases of the transportation indus- 
try are interrelated and the na- 
tional agency to regulate them is 
the 1.C.C.” 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
has advocated “taking ‘politics’ out 
of the air” from the beginning. 
The progress, safety and develop- 
ment of the air transportation in- 
dustry is too vital to be politically 
controlled. The obvious solution 
is, as Co-ordina 











tor Eastman says, 
try under IL.C.C. control.” 


er, is unequaled anywhere; but this 
| Vast store of knowledge and ex- 
| perience is going to waste insofar 
;as our national defense is con- 
| cerned. 


I recently introduced a bill, H. R. 
11399, which provides that these 
men shall be a part of the Army 
Air Corps Reserve and will be 
given a month’s training at an 
Army field once a year. This bill 
would make it possible for those 
pilots to keep posted on latest 
military developments and enable 
the United States to tap this source 
of supply in time of emergency. 

With the training that they al- 
ready have, these pilots could start 
out with a fleet of bombers, travel 
long distances to reach their objec- 
tive with unerring skill and pre- 
cision, regardless of the weather—- 
whether snow, rain, or fog—that 
might intervene. 

The experience and ability which 
these men have attained can be ac- 
quired in no other way except on 
the air lines. Collectively, they are 
| familiar with every airport, every 
airway, and practically every foot 
of terrain in the United States and 
Alaska. The military value of these 
‘men is inestimable from every con- 
ceivable standpoint. 


Most of them have already ac- 


in the way of military flying ex- 


them, perhaps the majority 
them, are graduates of our Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps schools. 
After they leave the military serv- 


has just begun. 


flying or twice that amount of time 
as a copilot. (The copilot is per- 
mitted to log only half his actual 
time in the air.) - As a rule, this 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 








quired all the Army had to offer 


perience prior to taking up their 
duties on the air lines, for many of 
of 


ice, with an experience of about 
300 hours of flying, and become at- 
tached to some air line as copilot 
their real training for civil flying 
Before they can 
qualify as a first pilot they must 
have attained 1,200 hours of solo 


Central Executive Council Recommendations 





Line Pilots 


MEETING OF VETERAN AIR 


Called to 


AID AIR SAFETY PLANS 





~ INCOME TAX 
Information 


IS PUBLISHED 


The AIR LINE PILOT has on a 
number of occasions printed infor- 
mation pertaining to making out 
air line pilot income tax returns. 


Income Data 











' 


Several months ago the Associa- | 
determine how expense allowances 
died in connection with income 


tax. We instrueted our Washing- 
ton Representative, Mr. E. G. 


Revenue, Washington, 
Mr. Hamilton followed 


Internal 
D. C. 


lowing letter: 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Refer to IT:E:RR 

MRH 
Attention Charles T. Russell. 


Dear Sir: 

We would appreciate having a 
ruling as to what sums may be de- 
ducted from earned income for 
traveling expenses. The facts are 
as follows: 

Airline pilots are constantly 
traveling from place to place and 
consequently are away from home 
almost as much as they are at 
home. Some of the airlines pay 
extra compensation to cover hotel 
and meals while away from the 
home airport and which offers no 
great problem. However, a num- 
ber of airlines allow no traveling 
expenses and the pilots and co- 
pilots are obliged to pay their own 
way. In the latter event, we 
would like to know if it is justifi- 
able for these pilots to deduct 
such amounts as they are obliged 
to spend in this way during course 
of their business, and if so what 
reasonable amounts are allowable. 

Your attention to this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Air Line Pilots Association. 
Edward G. Hamilton, 
Executive Representative. 


The following 
ceived in reply: 
IT:E:RR 

MRH 
‘Air Line Pilots Association, 

1185 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Attention: 

Mr. Edward G. Hamilton, 

Executive Representative. 

Sirs: 

Further reference is made to 
your letter of April 27, 1936, in 
which you set forth certain facts 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 


letter was re- 





tion was called upon to further! thousand hours in the air. 


for air line pilots are to be han-; 





through on this by writing the fol-, ? 
tor loth 4 ’ ; small activity to what it is today. 





The AIR LINE PILOT is publishing as follows the statement of 
David L. Behncke, president of the Air Line Pilots Association, before 
the Mead Committee investigating Air Safety: 


Mr. Behncke: Mr. Chairman, my 


| name is David L. Behncke; I am 
president of the Air Line Pilots 
Association. 


The Chairman: Will you tell the 


committee what your practical ex- 
| perience has been in the field of 
aviation? 


Mr. Behncke: I have been in the 


aviation game for approximately 
21 years. 
profession as a young man and 
have been in it ever since. 


I came into the flying 


I have had approximately ten 
I have 


| done all sorts of flying, including 
six and a half years of military 


flying, eight and a half years on 


the airways, and the rest of the 
Hamilton, to go into the matter; time in miscellaneous flying, barn- 
directly with the Commissioner of! Storming and other kinds of flying, 


and have practically grown up with 
the industry. I have seen it de- 
velop day by day, from a very 


Ninety Per Cent 
Our Association is an organiza- 
tion which includes approximately 
90 per cent of the air line pilots of 
the entire country in its member- 
ship, that is, the pilots who ac- 
tually fly on the air lines. It also 


‘includes foreign pilots, or Ameri- 


can pilots employed in foreign op- 
erations. 


Scattered Membership 


We do not have so very many 
members because there is not such 
a very large number of air line 
pilots. Our membership of less 
than 1,000, however, is scattered 
over almost the entire western 
hemisphere. 

The Association is organized by 
councils. There is a pilots’ execu- 
tive council at practically all of the 
important division points. Then we 
have a Central Executive Council 
located in Chicago. They are pilots 
who actually fly on the air lines 
and they assist in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. 

The membership of the Central 
Executive Council varies from 7 to 
10 or moro, depending on how 
many men are available at the 
time of the regular weekly meet- 
ings. 

Meeting Called 


Recently I called a meeting of 
the Central Executive Council and 
I told them your committee would 
probably be interested in knowing 
what they thought should be done 
immediately to rectify certain un- 
satisfactory conditions that appear 
to exist on the airways, and I 
asked them to give me their recom- 
mendations, just as they saw the 
situation 


They are flying the lines every 
day and I wanted to get their re- 
action in the original form, show- 
ing how they actually felt. 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 
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‘“‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, thelaw should provide for a method 
to fix minimum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 





rq 85-Hour Limitation Adds to Public Safety 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


In the past there have been many arguments advanced 
as to the matter of a proper flight time limitation for air 
line pilots. | 

In September of 1933, the Aero Medical Association, 
at their regular annual convention held in Chicago, rec- 
ommended 85 hours per month as the maximum number 
of hours air line pilots should be allowed to fly. 


On May 10, 1934, National Labor Board Decision, No. 
83. established, after careful study and extensive research 
work on the part of a Fact-Finding Committee and the 
National Labor Board, 85 hours per month as a safe flight 
time limitation for air line pilots. 


On November 3, 1935, at the annual Department of 
Commerce Conference, held in conjunction with the Sev- 
enth Annual Meeting of the Aero Medical Association of 
the United States, at San Antonio, Texas, Dr. Roy E. 
Whitehead, Medical Director of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, again demonstrated the soundness of the above 
recommendations by making the following interesting and 
constructive observations: 

“Also, following a conference with the Air Line Pilots 
Association and the National Labor Relations Board which 
controls the jurisdiction over compensation and working 
conditions of companies operating in interstate commerce, 
this Board concluded that 85 hours monthly limitation 
should be placed on all the present air line companies car- 
rying mail. Thus, when the Operating Manager of the air 
lines saw that some pilot was approaching the 85-hour 
limitation, he would not send this pilot out on any more 
runs but would use a pilot who had considerable less time 
in the air for the month in question. 

“IF THE LIMITATION IS ENFORCED IN ALL 
CASES, IT IS BOUND TO INCREASE SAFETY IN 
AVIATION.” 

Dr. Whitehead’s last quoted sentence speaks volumes. 

If a flight time limitation is to serve its maximum good 
as a public safety factor, it must be uniform. If it is not 
uniform, it is little better than nothing. 


It is absolutely impossible for a pilot to maintain a 
high degree of physical proficiency unless his flying hours 
are uniformly limited to a figure well removed from the 
borderline of fatigue danger. 
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PILOT YOUNGS SENDS NEWSLETTER 








TELLS ALL ABOUT 
TROPIC EVENTS 


BY PILOT PAUL YOUNGS 
Council No. 37—PAA 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

As I sit here in my swell “tri- 
plex,” (three rooms; bedroom, 
bathroom and sink) apartment 
overlooking the beautiful beach of 
Copacabana, with its pure white 
sand and the crystal clear, azure 
ocean gently breaking in long 
foamy waves, wherein many 
brown-eyed Brazilian senoritas are 
disporting themselves, I merely 
want one of you two readers of 
this letter from far away to real- 
ize under what great handicaps 
and at what tremendous self-sacri- 
fice these humble words are 
penned. 

We are glad to have back with 
us again, after a well earned vaca- 
tion in the States, Captain and 
Mrs. Hank Shea who have the 
dubious distinction of being the 
two most ardent golfers south of 
the Equator. It is certain that if 
the Department of Commerce ever 
hears about Hank’s time on the 
golf course they will suspend his 
license. As a matter of fact, we 
never could understand why all 
these people who spend countless 
hours chasing a little white pellet 
about the green sward shouldn’t 
be licensed and periodically exam- 
ined for their mental condition. 
We speak with authority, having 
played the game since the tender 
age of seven. 





Club Beginners 

That reminds us of a couple of 
beginners at the club who were 
seen playing the other day with 
only one ball. When asked what 
the idea was, one of them replied 
that his partner had lost his ball 
so he invited him to “hit”? on his 
for a while. 

Captain Shea will be based in 
Rio and fly the big Sikorsky Clip- 
pers to Buenos Aires and return 
each week on the international 
service while the Miami crews 
rest over three days in Rio. That 
Miami-Rio run in the Clipper, for 
one crew, is something. Approxi- 
mately six thousand miles down in 
six days, a three-day hangover, 
and then return in a like number 
of days which means being away 
from home half the month on one 
trip. And just a few years ago 
the 200-mile trip, Miami-Havana, 
was considered quite a voyage. 

Well, before we have a chance 
to catch our breath, it will prob- 
ably be breakfast in New York 
and the well-known Parisian Folies 
Bergere that night. 

Our distinguished ex-chairman, 
Captain Harry Turner, is still 
pushing the new Fairchild up and 
down the Amazon, setting all kinds 
of new records and astounding the 
natives by his rapid arrivals and 
departures. Story goes that a 
couple of the bolder Indians near 
one of his numerous stops winged 
him on the fly with their trusty 
bows and arrows. 

Local Schedule 


On our local schedule north to 
Para, we formerly had a layover 
there of a whole week which 
means being away from Rio twelve 
days. But now, much to every- 
body’s delight except Capt. Joe 
Hart and his new bride, we only 
have to go to Fortaliza and return 
which is four days out of Rio in- 
stead of twelve. Of course the 





joke is on Joe who was transferred 





to Para and now flies down to} 
meet us at Fortaliza. 

Anybody dissatisfied with any 
part of our good old United States 
should spend just one week in 
Para. (We spent a year there.) 
An unqualified written guarantee 
will be given to the effect that 
even Podunk Jct. will be a wel- 
come sight thereafter. 

Captain Walter Allen returned 
last week from the States fully 
recovered from a severe shoulder 
injury received some time ago. He 
arrived at exactly the right mo- 
ment since Captain Sid Wildman 
decided to take a rest cure and in- 
cidentally have his appendix re- 
moved. Both were successful. 

Our infamous and notorious ex- 
football star, Capt. Steve Ban- 
croft, is still president of the 
“League for the Uplift of the 
Downtrodden Chorus Girl’? and is 
maintaining the traditions of this 
royal and ancient order with com- 
mendable alacrity. 

Million $ Smile 

Copilot Joe Sauceda, he of the 
million dollar pepsodent smile, is 
slowly getting back on his feet af- 
ter a bad fracture of his right 
ankle. A splendid man and a will- 
ing worker under any adverse con- 
ditions. We will all be glad to see 
him back on the line once again. 

Just received a clipping about 
Capt. Bert Sours, formerly a coun- 
cil member here but now in Miami. 
After flying untold years without 
even scratching himself, he recent- 
ly slipped in a bowling alley and 
fractured his leg. Which behooves 
all of us to beware the bathtubs 
or something. 

Copilot Sam Peters has ad- 
vanced from the stage of talking 
to himself to answering his own 
questions after flying 148 hours 
last month, 

We are a bit short handed down 
here but maybe they can’t find any 
unemployed pilots in the States 
nowadays. Of course, it is just 
possible that after a three-year ab- 
sence, we do not know what’s 
going on back home. 

Last but not least, Copilot 
Frank Martin is the proud posses- 
sor of a brand new baby boy, 
weight and color unknown. Fa- 
ther and child reported doing very 
nicely. 

So now for the beach and the 
sin — umph! Almost forgot we 
were recently married but guess 
that doesn’t stop us from peeking. 
Any advice on this subject will be 
gratefully received. See you later. 

We were very much interested 
in Dr. Greene’s dissertation on 
eyes in the last issue of this eru- 
dite publication, especially con- 
cerning the effects of “High Alti- 
tude”’ flying, all of which brought 
to mind our first encounter with 
this eminent medico. 

One nasty day in ’31, saddled 
with the O. D. duty at the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, ceiling and 
visibility subzero, in fact all fly- 
ing had ceased four days previous- 
ly due to continuous fog caused 
by numerous forest fires to the 
north in Alabama and Georgia, we 
were bemoaning our bad luck 
which held us on the Station when 
the other pilots didn’t even have 
to report. 

It was lonesome and monoton- 
ous, no one around with whom to 
swap lies or play a fast game of 
Acey-Deucy. All the magazines 
had been perused, even to reading 
the ads, so what to do? At this 


zero came the putt-putt of an air. 
plane. No, it must be the imagin- 
ation, impossible, ridiculous; no 
planes off the ground in four days, 
even the ducks not fishing. Al] 
was secured and hangar doors 
locked, but yes, our ears had not 
deceived us for the putt-putt grew 
louder and unmistakable as the 
roar of a Kinner-5 came closer; 
until out of the zero-zero, like a 
dull knife busting through a piece 
of cheese, swooped a Fleet to land 
gracefully and taxi up to the apron 
with a happy expression of tri- 
umph on its slightly oily cowling. 


Our curiosity as to the identity 
of the bold pilot had just about 
reached the burble point when 
jauntily out stepped none other 
than the distinguished Dr. Greene 
himself, followed by a no less dis. 
tinguished looking colleague. They 
were enroute from Jacksonville to 
a medical convention in New Or. 
leans and apparently had entirely 
ignored all weather conditions in 
their eagerness to arrive that same 
day. However, after we had got- 
ten a good look at the thickness of 
the Doctor’s spectacles, we took it 
for granted they were his blind 
flying type. So with a dash of 
gas and lots of coffee we bid the 
intrepid physicians a Bon Voyage. 
A few putt-putts and the zero. 
zero had once more gobbled them 
up. 

The point of all this, if one may 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 











“To fly West, my friend, is a 


flight we all must ta 
final check.” mo ine 8 


Iu Constant Memoriam 


Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. 
Andert, Paul Av: A. im 
Barron, John M. Jr.—A. A 
rag Ed.—U. A. L. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. Ww. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P, A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Brock, Wm. S.—Waiting List 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M —U. A. L. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Fie e dinate 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew Jr.—D. A. L. 
Drayton Chas. M.—Inactive List 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
emg W. A.—A, A, 

ays, George L.—Unemplo 
, George W.—A. A. ae 
ohag, R. J.—N. W. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
php W. L.—E. A. L. 

e, Floyd E.—Unempl 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. zx nae 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Kiser Daniel—Waiting List 
Komdat, Albert C.—E’ A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 

A. 8S. 



































Lucas, Al—W. A. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. aS. A. L. 
McMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
es ng, eg W. A. 
oyes, wey L.—In 
Odell, M. TA. A. pane 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
otter, Norman W.—U. 
» RK. W. A. L. 
» Russell S.—A. A. 
ins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rogers, Will—Honorary 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
ust, A. 











































































H.—U. A. L. 
Otto—P. A. A. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
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| was an enormous percentage in- 
| valided because of functional nerv- 
ous disorders. 


| and grouped all functional nerv- 
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Permission to republish the fol- 
lowing article was extended The 
AIR LINE PILOT by both the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association and Captain Arm- 
strong: 

The clinical material on which 
this study was based consisted of 
163 unselected airplane pilots. 
Their ages ranged from 22 to 50 
years inclusive, their flying expe- 
rience from one to eighteen years 
and their total fiying time from 
400 to 5,680 hours. 

The data presented were de- 
rived from three principal sources; 
namely, close personal observation 
of each individual for from six 
months to three years, annual and 
semiannual physical examinations 
for flying, and professional attend- 


ance on all accidents and illnesses 
occurring in this group. 
Historical 


Among pilots of all countries in- 
volved in the World War there 


Probably the best 
description of these cases was pre- 
sented by H. Graeme Anderson? 
of England in 1919. Anderson 
recognized and described the vari- 
ous neuroses that occurred and 
they were admittedly no different 
from functional neuroses in other 
branches of the service or those 
found in civil life. Owing to the 
fact, however, that his cases devel- 
oped as a result of flying, he 
coined the term ‘“aeroneurosis” 


ous disorders occurring in aviators 
under that heading. 

The remaining authors of that 
period who described the same 
types of cases agreed with Ander- 
son on the nature of these disease 
processes but coined various other 
descriptive terms, among the most 
prominent of which were “aeroas- 
thenia”? “flying stress,” “aviator’s 
neurosthenia” and “staleness.” 

It is believed that Anderson’s 
term “aeroneurosis‘‘ (aero, com- 
bining form from the Greek, air 

neurosis, from Greek, nerve) 
though applied here to a distinct- 
ly different type of entity from 
those he described, is the most ap- 
propriate and will be used in this 
paper, 
Synonyms 

“Chronic fatigue,’ “staleness,” 
“aviator’s stomach,” “flying 
stress,” ‘“aeroasthenia,” “flying 
sickness,” “aviator’s neurosthenia” 
and “fatigue” are synonyms. 

Definition 

“Aeroneurosis” a_ chronic 
functional nervous disorder occur- 
ring in aviators, characterized by 
gastric distress, nervous irritabil- 
ity, fatigue of the higher volun- 
tary mental centers, insomnia, 
emotional instability and increased 
motor activity. 


is 


Etiology 
A. Predisposing Causes. — 1. 
Sex: Only male pilots have been 
observed. It is believed, however, 


that under the same conditions 
females, being relatively more 
unstable, would be more frequent- 
ly affected. 

2. Age: Age, as such, is prob- 
ably not an important factor ex- 
cept indirectly. Since the stress 
of flying is one of the fundamental 
causes of the disorder, it follows 
that it cannot occur until flying 
training has been completed, which 
is usually not under the age of 
22. Even then, in my experience, 
there is an interval of years before 
the disease makes its appearance. 
In the series studied, the earliest 
case found was that of a pilot, 
aged 27, after four years of flying. 
From that age on, the incidence 
Tapidly increased through the 
years of greatest stress and then 
gradually ‘increased further in the 
upper age brackets, as shown in 
table 1, 


PAPER ON 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

be made, is that we have been la- 
boring under the erroneous im- 
pression all these years that the 
“Doc” never flew higher than the 
fence posts and we wish to make 
public our humble apologies. 

Oh yes, almost forgot we had 
Brazil on our hands, and a big 
country it is, too, four-fifths the | 
size of Europe, larger than Aus- | 
tralia, covers three-sevenths of | 
South America, etc., etc., all of 
which we accidentally discovered | 
the other day when we ran out of | 


| 


reading material and picked up an) 
Almanac. Prompt replies to all) 
inquiries will be made. | 
The fast Clipper schedule from 











ning right on the dot and we are} 
all glad to see the Miami skippers | 
once a week. 

We hear that Captain Joe Hart, 
and wife are still on speaking 
terms up in Para on the Amazon, | 
which means that the rice and | 
beans haven’t gotten them down— | 
yet! | 

Captain Tenan, our only Bra- 
zilian pilot, is back on the Para- 
Manaos run, having obtained an- 
other year’s leave of absence from 
the Navy. | 

Captain Harry Turner is tem-| 
porarily flying out of Rio while) 
awaiting his imminent transfer | 
back to Miami. We will be sorry | 
to see him leave except that it | 
moves us up closer to the day} 
when we will be able to renew our| 
citizenship in the only country in| 
the world. | 

Captain Steve Bancroft, he of} 
football fame, has been blasting | 


down in Porto Alegre, with every | 
kind of shot gun and cannon de- 
signed for this ancient sport. Ru-| 


to gang up on him his next trip| 
south with a formidable dive at- 
tack in a V of V’s. Results in 
next issue; betting, today, even 
money. 

Captain Sid Wildeman is back 
on the line again fully recovered 
from his appendectomy. 

Captain Walter Allen, not yet 
strong enough to resume flying as 
a result of his shoulder injury, is 
acting as assistant operations 
manager, which now enables Fritz 
Blotner to take one afternoon off 
a week instead of only once a 
month. 

The ninety-day guarantee we 
got with our new bride has elapsed 
so we are resigned to a life that 
for complexity makes the Depart- 
ment of Commerce regulations 
look like the ABC’s. If both eyes 
are not blackened by this time 
next month, we will serve up an- 
other dish of exhaust. 





SCRIBE VISITS NAVAL 
RESERVE STATION 


BY PILOT G. W. WHITTIER 
Council No. 44—DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 

News this month will of neces- 
sity be shorter than usual. The 
writer is paying a two weeks’ visit 
to the U. S. Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Base at Opa Locka, Florida, 
and so will be away from Atlanta 
and Council 44 activities until 
June first. 

George Cushing has returned to 
his old rur®after a week’s vacation 
in the north where his friends ini- 
tiated him into his first trick with 
a ship on floats. George isn’t sure 
whether he likes seaplanes or not 
but says he had a good time. 

“Boss” Davis has returned from 
his honeymoon. “Pat’? McCarthy 
recently underwent a serious ap- 
pendicitis operation. We are glad 
Pat is well on the road to recov- 
ery and will be back on his Electra 
run soon. 











(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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apprenticeship on the air lines re- 


CONGRESSMAN 
Mead Praises 


LINE PILOTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 





quires 3 to 4 years, during which 
time they are continually absorb- 
ing a knowledge of their profession 
from the old-timers who preceded 
them. Before they can become a 
full-fledged air-line pilot they must 
pass a rigid examination imposed 
by the Department of Commerce, 
which entitles them to a license 
known as a scheduled air transport 
rating, commonly referred to as an 





this rating are very severe. 


tions, 


ALPA SAFETY PROGRAM 


Told to Mead Committee 





(Continued from Page 1) | 


7—That the A-1 quadrant sig- 


In line with their recommenda-| nals be abolished immediately and 


and I have them here, | 
I would like to read them to you, | 
point by point, and possibly com-- 
ment further as I go along. 

These are recommendations from 
the Central Executive Council of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, as 
to what should be done immed- 
iately to bring aids to air naviga- 
tion to maximum efficiency and 
what equipment should be added. 


Recommendations 


| 


| replaced by the conventional A-N 


quadrant signals. 

8—That main terminal station 
identification letters be kept to one 
letter; that this be accomplished 
by (a) giving 26 main terminal 
stations one letter and intermed- 
iate or outlying stations two letters; 
or (b) providing for 52 main termi- 
nals with single letter identification 
signals through the division of the 
country into an eastern and a wesi- 
ern division, designating eastern- 


;most terminals of each division 


with the first letters of the alpha- 


1—That steps be taken immed-| bet, the letters to progress with 


| 


: : iately to assure that present De-| the western trend, so that two sta- 
S. A. T. R. The qualifications for| partment of Commerce airways! tions with the same identification 


|aids function with maximum effi-| letter be separated by at least one 


In the first place, as we have|Ciency, accuracy and reliability at| thousand miles; that two-letter 


hours of solo flying, of which 500! 
must have been spent in cross- 
country flying and 75 hours must! 
have been spent in solo night fly- | 


Miami to Buenos Aires is now run-| seen, the pilot must have 1,200 all times. 


2—That all terminal beam sta- | 


tions be manned continuously and 
at no time be left unattended, as 
at present, by thoroughly qualified 
personnel, having a comprehensive 


| identification 


characteristics 

used for intermediate stations. 
Correct Beam 

9—That beam stations having 

two-letter identification signals be 

corrected immediately so that the 


be 


ing over lighted airways. He must| working knowledge of equipment space between and after the station 


take a written examination on the | 8° 28 to be able to make emergency | identification letters be reduced to 


Department of Commerce regula- | 


and practical and theoretical use of | 


able airway aids to navigation, in- | 
cluding tests in meteorology with | 


| weather analysis and forecasting. 


He must also demonstrate his abil- 


ity to fly blind by instruments. a 


flight test is given by an inspector | 
of the Commerce Department. The | 
plane used for this test is equipped 


with a hood so that the pilot may | 


not see anything but his instru- 
ments. He is then required to exe- | 
cute a number of difficult maneuv- 


all kinds of birds out of sky) ers; and when the inspector has| 


him completely lost, he must orient 
himself on the radio beam and with 
the help of his instruments and his 


mor has it that the ducks are going} padio navigate to the airport, locat- | 


ing himself at 200 feet over the 
edge of the field. 


happens that the airport of his des- 
tination is closed in. It is a com- 
mon occurrence for him to take off 
and fly blind for hours at a stretch, 
or to fly above a fog for his entire 
run, then locate himself by instru- 
ments and radio at his destination 
and come down through directly 
over the airport. 

It is only when radio or instru- 
ments fail that the pilot is in any 
serious danger; but, even then, the 
knowledge he has of his route and 
the judgment he has acquired 
through many hours of flying come 
to his aid, and, given:an ample 
supply of gasoline, he can usually 
find his way to some alternate air- 
port. It is in the emergencies when 
the navigation aids fail and the 
pilot is thrown on his own re- 
sources that his years of experience 
and knowledge of his route place 
him head and shoulders above the 
average pilot. It has often been 
stated that flying is 10 per cent 
machine and 90 per cent man. This 
still holds true. Navigation aids 
and especially radio have not been 
perfected to a point where they are 
infallible, but through long years 
of experience the air-line pilot is 
able to judge with accuracy the 
degree to which he can rely on 
them. Before he starts on his trip 
he studies the weather charts, and 
he knows beforehand the extent to 
which rain or snow will hinder the 
reception of the radio beam; he 
knows also that beam courses oc- 
casionally shift around at night. 
This is known as “night effect” and 
results in what are known as mul- 
tiple courses. All of these charac- 
teristics and peculiarities of the 
particular beam he uses are known 
to him from constant use. It is not 
merely, as some think, a matter of 
relying entirely on one particular 
aid. The pilot must use all of 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 





less of original experience, the 


,tions governing scheduled opera- | personnel be required to take a 
‘tions of interstate air-line services| uniform course of instruction in 
ad- | 
| directional radio and other avail-| justment and maintenance of beam 


the operation, construction, 


stations; that the duties of per- 
sonnel include periodic checks to 
ascertain whether beams are on 
course and functioning properly. 


(a) Concentrating the activities 
of airports at one point and com- 
bining the duties of attendants. 


over complicated equipment. 
| Pilot Approval 

3—That no new type beam sta- 
tions be installed until experimen- 
| tal types have been perfected and 
| approved by the pilots. 

It is suggested that the work of | 
: 
| perfecting the radio range beams, | 
|ete., and other aids to air naviga-| 


| tics. It is suggested that your Com-| 
mittee call in Dr. Lewis, the head | 
of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, and obtain his 
views on establishing a permanent 
division of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to 
carry on experimental and develop- 
ment work on all aids to air navi- 
gation prior to the time of their 
being actually placed in the serv- 
ice. 

4—That all airways be surveyed 
immediately to ascertain what ad- 
ditional equipment is necessary for 
safe operations, and that such ad- 
ditional regular aids as are found 
to be necessary be installed with- 
out delay; that all airways now op- 
erating without regular aids to 
navigation, such as lights, beams, 
etc., be immediately so equipped. 

Install Beacons 

5—That additional marker bea- 
cons be installed wherever neces- 
sary and present marker beacons 
be relocated wherever they have 
been improperly placed, and, fur- 
thermore, that miniature radio 
beam stations be used instead of 
the present conventional marker 
wherever marker beacons are 
necessary on the airways and lead- 
ing into terminals and locations ap- 
proved by the pilots; further, that 
these miniature radio beam sta- 
tions are proving a much better lo- 
cation marker than the regular 
convention marker beacons; fur- 
ther, that in all future installations 
and replacements, miniature range 
beam stations be used in emergen- 
cies as a homing device as well as 
a marker. 

More Lights 


6—That no lights be removed; 
that additional lights be installed 
where necessary, and that all lights 
kept functioning at maximum 








(b) Hiring an attendant for| 
each radio station to stand watch | 


| repairs; furthermore, that regard-|the shortest interval consistent 


with proper reception. 

10—That auxiliary radios be re- 
quired on all ships carrying pas- 
sengers in interstate transporta- 
tion. 

11—That appropriations for air 
traffic control be at least $250,000, 
and that this money be properly 
ear-marked and the Department of 
‘Commerce be required to proceed 
immediately with an effective air 
,control program, particularly at 
congested terminals. 

Train Personnel 

12—That Weather Bureau em- 
ployees who are engaged in weath- 
er observing for scheduled airline 
| Operations be especially trained, 
|examined to determine their com- 
|petency, and that they be ade- 


| quately paid for their services. 


13—That all terminal beam op- 
erations be continuous, and weath- 
er reports be sent on different 


The air-line pilot of today sel- | tion, be turned over to the National | Wave-lengths, similar to the sys- 
dom stops for weather, unless it| Advisory Committee for Aeronau-| tem that is now in force at Cleve- 


land. 

14—That weather reports be 
more accurate and that extra, off- 
schedule reports be given without 
hesitation whenever necessary; 
further, that suitably equipped 
weather observation platforms be 
built separate from weather ob- 
servers’ quarters, and that, in or- 
der to make certain the weather 
observers have carried out their 
duties, they be required to punch 
time clocks, placed on the weather 


observation platforms, at such 
times as official forecasts are 
scheduled. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 2) 
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PILOT GREER ELECTED 
CORRESPONDENT 


BY PILOT EDW. J. GREER 
Council No. 34—UAL 
Oakland, Calif. 

Please bear with me, brethren, 
’cause I’m just another neophyte 
in the ranks of The AIR LINE 
PILOT correspondents. My elec- 
tion was an Amos ’n’ Andy one, 
but when the new chairmanship 
question came up the fireworks 
started and at this writing the new 
chairman has still not been seated. 

Grant (Swede) Anderson seems 
to be the dark horse but is run- 
ning neck and neck with Ragnar 
(Ski-jumper) Freng. Due to his 
insistence upon speed and dispatch 
in council meeting procedure, 
Swede has an edge, but don’t 
quote me. Ever since he became 
the proud father of young Eric 
and has taken a house in prefer- 
ence to apartment life, he’s always 
in a stew to get back home. So, 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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Table 1.—Frequency of Occurrence by Age Groups 











Per Cent 





Age Groups Total Number Cases 
135 4 3 
20 10 50 
7 4 57 
1 0 0 
WORMS oo cs ccenidbne ccdscccicccecesess 163 18 11.04 
The complete explanation of B. Exciting Causes. — Under 


this age incidence is given later,| this heading are included those 


and it will be merely noted that it 
depends principally on those eco- 
nomic, social and biologic changes 
that come about usually in the age 
period 25-40. 


3. Build: All of the cases 
noted, except one, occurred in men 
of a medium or slender build. 
This, however, is of no _ signifi- 
cance, since it is a characteristic 
of the group that the conforma- 
tions were predominantly of that 
same type. 


4. 
heredity is not a factor. By a 
process of rigid selection by 
trained examiners all candidates 
for flying training who show an 
unsatisfactory heredity are reject- 
ed. Furthermore, those who pre- 
sent a satisfactory family history 
but who for any reason do not 
possess a marked nervous stability 
are quickly detected in training 
and eliminated. 

Relatively speaking, however, 
there is in every aviator some in- 
stability or otherwise he would be 
nothing more or less than a clod. 
On this basis it has been found 
that those with the greatest inher- 
ent instability are the most af- 
fected. 

5. Social Status: Since the 
group under consideration is by 
selection and occupation of the 
same general social status, it is 
impossible to do more than note 
this and to make comparisons 
within the group in which there 
are variations. 

In this series all the men were 
above the average in intelligence, 
lived in comfortable surroundings 
and engaged in a highly dangerous 
occupation, 

Of those affected, four, or 18 
per cent, were single, while eigh- 
teen, or 82 per cent were married. 
Of those married, three, or 17 per 
cent, had no children, while fif- 
teen, or 83 per cent, had one or 
more. 

Economically, there was suffi- 
cient income for the comforts of 
modern life. The fact that pay in- 
creased with years of service could 
not be particularly significant, ow- 
ing to the fact that the expense of 
living increased in proportion to 
the increase in members of fam- 
ilies. 

6. Individual Personality: In 
all cases observed there were cer- 
tain striking personality character- 
istics common to the group. As 
already mentioned, there was a 
relative instability as compared to 
unaffected individuals. They were 
without exception predominantly 
extravertive. Professionally they 
constituted the finest type of pilot, 
having a great amount of courage, 
alertness, energy and vitality. 

Personally, they were intense, 
generous, warm hearted, friendly, 
devoted to duty and family and, in 
general, a high type of individual. 
Their actions were frank and vig- 
orous, their feelings ruled the in- 
tellect more than good judgment, 
and their feelings were devoted to 
those about them. 


Heredity: Strictly speaking, | 





factors which are considered to be 
a cause of the actual breakdown. 


In addition, a brief consideration | 


of two other factors is introduced 
here for the sake of completeness. 
The first one deals with the possi- 
bility of debilitating states as an 
exciting cause, as so frequently 
happens in the other neuroses. 
The second one deals with a factor 
that may have some influence but, 
owing to the lack of clinical path- 
ologic proof, it is mentioned only 
as a field for further research. 

1. Debilitating States: As 
might be expected, considering the 
close medical supervision and fre- 
quent physical examinations, pilots 
are kept remarkably free from de- 
bilitating conditions. 
intoxicating liquors and tobacco 
among those affected was similar 
to that among those unaffected 
and is not considered to be of any 
significance. Focal infections were 
carefully watched for and treated 
or removed immediately on detec- 
tion. In this series, therefore, it 
is possible to state definitely that 


debilitating conditions were not 
an exciting factor. 
2. Physical Agents: I believe 


that the disease under discussion 
is partially an organic as well as a 
functional nerve disease. 
there is strong presumptive evi- 





| 
| 


| 


While | 


dence to this theory, it is deemed} 


advisable to refrain from making 
definite statements until clinical or 
pathologic proof is available. 

In table 2 is a list of the harm- 
ful physical agents to which pilots 
are frequently subjected and the 
primary and secondary effects. 
All the effects noted have been 
shown to occur under similar con- 
ditions of exposure, both by clin- 


ical pathologic observations in hu-| 
man beings and by animal experi- 


mentation. 


3. Emotional Stress: Emotion- 
al stress is considered the principal 
etiologic exciting factor. A re- 
view of the existing causes of emo- 
tional stress among pilots at once 
discloses their number and inten- 
sity. 

(a) Biologic Changes. Every 
normal human being passes 
through certain natural biologic 
phases of life which exert a 
marked influence on his behavior. 

In youth man normally is pos- 
sessed of an abundance of vitality 
and vigor, has a zest for adven- 
ture, shrinks from responsibilities, 
is fired by enthusiasm and shows a 
reckless courage born of inexperi- 
ence. As youth passes, he grows 
more conservative, establishes a 
home, creates a family, assumes 
responsibility and girds himself 
for the struggles of self and race 
preservation and to acquire eco- 
nomic and social security. 

He anticipates a slow but steady 
advancement in his chosen profes- 
sion with a corresponding increase 
in compensation until retirement 
or disability places him on the re- 
tired rolls. 

The AIR LINE PILOT will con- 
clude in its next issue Capt. Arm- 
strong’s paper on Aeroneurosis. 


Table 2.—Harmful Physical Agents and Their Effects 





Primary Seconda 

Physical Agent Effect Eitect > 

Carbon monoxide poisoning....... Anoxemia Nerve tissue 
destruction 

ORG WERE. ooo i ccc cisccencecases Anoxemia Nerve tissue 
destruction 


Pure oxygen inhalation........... 


Irritation, ————— 
and edema of 5 


Anoxemia and 
nerve tissue 


irritative pnew destruction 
Head trauma...........06- scedea -. Concussion, laceration, Nerve tissue 
edema, and hemorrhage destruction 
of the brain 
Centrifugal and centripetal Pressure, congestive Nerve tissue 
forces nee destruction 
of 
peed: .. sccccndssess seecccecccseese Not known Not known 
Barometric pressure changes..... Not known Not known 
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islation will be referred to it. No 


doubt other bills will follow. 

Among those last heard before 
the Mead Committee were the Air 
Line Pilots Association, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
and the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 


ALPA Program 


The recommendations of the Air 
Line Pilots Association were in 
two parts, the first, having to do 
with remedies immediately neces- 
sary to increase air safety, and 
the second, consisting of recom- 
mendations regarding permanent 
legislation. Broadly, what we rec- 
ommended to immediately make 
air travel safer was to keep all ex- 
perimental devices off the airways, 
and to permit none to go into use 
until thoroughly tried out, and ap- 
proved by those who have to use 
them. In carrying out this pro- 
gram, a number of specific recom- 


The use of| mendations were made which will 


no doubt appear in detail in this 
or succeeding issues of The AIR 
LINE PILOT. As to the form 
that permanent legislation should 
take, we held to the resolution 
passed at our last convention to 
the effect that airline safety regu- 
lations should be transferred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. We still believe this to be 
sound advice.- In fact, the more 
we learn about this whole situa- 
tion, the more convinced we be- 
come that this is the only logical 
course to pursue. 


Sift Testimony 


Such hearings are not without 
their humorous aspects. There 
was, for example, the subtle twist- 
ing by Dave Kaplan, representing 
the machinists organization, of 
some of Colonel Gorrell’s testi- 
mony in which Kaplan diverted 
the Colonel’s arguments to a dif- 
ferent and, perhaps, a worthier 
cause than that originally intend- 
ed. 

At one of the earlier hearings, 
Colonel Gorrell argued that the 
limitation on executive salaries of 
$17,500 per year should be elim- 
inated from the Air Mail Act. 
This limitation, he contended was 
keeping the brains out of aviation. 
A few days later, along came Dave 
Kaplan of the Machinists, who, af- 
ter complimenting the Colonel 
upon his presentation, allowed 
that there was no such limitation 
in the law preventing the payment 
of adequate wages to mechanics. 
He agreed with the Colonel that 
the best brains in the country were 
not available to air transportation 
because of the lack of reward, and 
cited instances in which skilled 
mechanics had sought other fields 
of endeavor because air transpor- 
tation had so little to offer them. 

Rogers Appears 

The testimony of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented by Leighton Rogers, with 
the assistance of George Prudden, 
an engineer from the Lockheed 
Corporation, had to do mostly with 
the ATC requirements of the Com- 
merce Department, with which, 
apparently, they were completely 
satisfied. 

Important Decision 


The Supreme Court has again 
attracted the attention of the 
headliners with the invalidation of 
the Guffey Coal Act. While this 
has no direct bearing on the pri- 
vate problems of the Air Line Pi- 
lots, it does have far-reaching na- 
tional significance. It indicates, 
for example, that the Wagner La- 
bor Disputes Act is also invalid 
except as to Interstate Commerce 
in its limited sense. However, in- 
asmuch as the bulk of those indus- 
tries which are directly engaged in 
Interstate Commerce, as_ inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, 
are already under the Railway La- 
bor Act, the field of usefulness of 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 
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THE SCHNEIDER INDEX 

In public gatherings, it is not 
infrequent to observe the incident 
of a person having fallen over in 
a fainting attack. It was a com- 
mon experience, during the war 
when a group of recruits were 
lined up awaiting the administra- 
tion, hypodermatically, of “shots” 
for the prevention of typhoid, 
small pox and other diseases, that 
the routine of thus administering 
prophylactic vaccines and serums 
was colored by one or more sol- 
diers, standing in line, falling over 
in a dead faint. 


Gives Experience 


Recently a prominent flight sur- 
geon tells me of an experience 
during an eye examination of a 
prospective student pilot. While 
in a darkened room with the ex- 
aminer, there was occasion to pro- 
ject the beam of small flash light 
into the applicant’s eyes. Prompt-| 
ly this young man fell over, un-| 
conscious. 

Just prior to the World War, 
the writer was engaged in some 
flying activities with the late Eddie 
Stinson. This man was, in the 
opinion of many, the greatest pilot 
ever at the controls of an air- 
plane. Mr. Stinson had a small! 
tumor; a cyst containing a watery | 
fluid. He asked me how the tumor | 
could be cured. I told him that! 
by introducing a hollow needle, it | 
would be possible to give tempor- | 





ary relief by thus drawing off the 
fluid. I was consternated to ob. 
serve Mr. Stinson as he turned 
pale and fell into my arms, totally 
unconscious. This pilot thereafter 
flew thousands of hours, trained 
some of our outstanding war time 
flyers, broke world’s flying records 
and immortalized his name in the 
annals of flying. 
Explains Fainting 

When a person faints, he usual- 
ly does so because of splanchnic 
pooling of blood, due to emotional 
causes or to vasomotor instability, 
The term splanchnic refers to the 
region of the organs in the abdom- 
inal cavity. In this region there 
are large blood vessels which are 
capable of holding a major portion 
of the body blood. If, from any 
cause, the blood drains from the 
brain into the splanchnic area, it 
predisposes the individual thus af. 
fected to a syncopal or fainting 
attack. Within the brain, espec-. 
ially that part known as the brain 
stem, within the spinal cord, with- 
in the sympathetic nervous system 
and within the walls of the blood 
vessels, are certain nerves which 
have the power of controlling the 
size of the blood vessels. These 
nerves act without voluntary ef- 
fort or conscious thought. When 
one is embarrassed there is a 
blushing of the face. If one is 
suddenly frightened there may be 
blanching of the skin, bristling of 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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BY PILOT W. A. McHALE 


I hope the wrath of the dear 
editor has not reached the blow-up 
point at our tardiness, but we don’t 
seem to be able to get in ahead of 
time. : 

This issue we will endeavor to 
cover the fields on the north sec- 
tion of Chicago and vicinity. 

Elmhurst is showing plenty of 
activity, both the Chicago Elmhurst 
field, managed by Brother Ander- 
son, and Commonwealth Flying 
Service, managed by Brother Os- 
car. Brother Brazelton has re- 
turned minus his Waco Cabin but 
in possession of a flock of Stin- 
sons, some of which he might be 
induced—? to sell. Col. Goebel left 
Elmhurst last week on a sky-writ- 
ing job, but while he is busy with 
Phillips’ 66, Brother Jim Rose has 
his J.6-300 Travelair all equipped 
for sky-writing and has a few jobs 
lined up already. 

Next step was Mrs. Wilson’s air- 
port at Lawrence Ave. and River 
Road. She has a Kinner Bird and 
a Waco of her own for student and 
passenger work, besides the stor- 
age customers. She made quite a 
few improvements on her field this 
year. 

Brother Ray Rupprecht is still 
holding the fort at River Road Air- 
port, formerly Park Ridge Airport, 
at Touhy Ave. and River Road. He 
uses a Driggs for students and pas- 
sengers. He also has an Eaglerock 
on the field and another one of the 
boys has his Monocoupe there un- 
dergoing some repairs to damage 
caused by the high wind of last 
Sunday. . 

The boys at Ravenswood are 
benefitting by the nice flying 
weather and their location on 
Touhy Ave. and Elmhurst Road. 
They use a Kinner Eagle for train- 
ing and Harry Jauerger is the in- 
structor. 

At Palwaukee, Brother Bill Tur- 
geon has charge of the field and 
does the instructing. Brother Cliff 
Condit has taken charge at Texaco 
Hangar at Municipal Airport. 


At Curtiss Reynolds, Glenview, 
Brother Art Chester is putting the 
finishing touches to his little prize- 
winner. His last races were at 
Miami, Fla., and he is poised for 
the races to be held at Denver, 
July 3-4-5, and then he will shine 
her up for the National Air Races 
at Los Angeles, Labor Day. We 
are all pulling for Art and he de- 
serves our support. Art had a lot 
of competition at Miami from an- 
other one of our members, Brother 
Kling of Lemont, who also has a 
special built racer and he has a 
Menasco 6-cylinder motor while 
Art only has a 4-cylinder Menasco 
in the nose of his Chester Special. 
Art, assisted by Slim Savage, gives 
instruction to students on request 
and if any pilot really wants to 
learn aerobatics, Art can teach 
them all the fine points. Brother 
Norman Doerr has his ship at Cur- 
tiss and may be found there on 
week-ends. Curtiss is managed by 
Mr. Darr and the flying is overseen 
by Dean Owsley, while the instruc- 
tion is taken care of by Dwight 
Morrow and Brother Slim Savage. 
Last Sunday there were 18 Stinson 
planes in the Hangar, most of them 
owned by private owners. For in- 
struction there is, besides Art Ches- 
ter’s Davis Monocoupe, two Aeror- 
cas, one Driggs, Waco F, Warner, 
two Stinsons, one of which is 
equipped for blind flying instruc- 
tion. The writer looked for Broth- 
ers Dick Grauere, Gus Palmquist 
and Clarence Clabaugh, who just 
returned from a southern trip. Dick 
and Clarence are due for their turn 
at the Legion celebration at Hines 
Hospital, Memorial Day. 

Another stop at Sky Harbor, 
Northbrook, managed by Kunath 
who has a Waco F and two Curtiss 
Fledgelings for instruction which 
he conducts himself. While on the 
field, a pilot named Eddie Hedley 
of South Bend, Indiana, arrived in 
a Great Lakes Biplane and it was 
understood that he was to bring 
three ships to Sky Harbor and take 





over part interest in the port. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
hair, quickening of the pulse rate, 
rapid breathing and “shaking with 
fear.” These phenomena, well un- 


derstood by psychologists, are 


somewhat primitive manifestations | 


of one’s automatic adjustments to 
fear and are a defense reaction 
against danger. This tense alert- 


ness May, as danger or surprise} 


passes, give way to a feeling of 
comfort, relaxation and pleasure. 
Nervous System 

These feelings are also the re- 
sult of action of the subdivision of 
the sympathetic nervous system, 
known as the autonomic system. 
The term autonomic refers to au- 
tonomy or independence of action. 
The sympathetic nervous system, 
which plays a vital part in our de- 
fending and combating reactions, 
is opposed by the autonomic sys- 
tem with leads us into calm, con- 
Thus, if 
excited or angry, one does not 
normally wax into a state of in- 
sane, ungovernable, violent, mani- 
acal rage; thanks to the governor, 


MEAD AIR SAFETY COMMITTEE 


Hears Survey Recommended 


TO DETERMINE WHAT IS NEEDED 





(Continued from Page 3) 
| Enlarge Fields 


the present fields are too small, the | 
be enlarged and made available | 
for all weather operations. 
public safety, no important changes 


involving aids to navigation, weath- | 
er reporting, etc., be made without | 


pilots concerned. 
17—That all experimental work | 





been thoroughly proved by under- | 
going a series of service tests. 
Summary | 
| The air line pilots do not believe 
| that any changes in existing facili- | 
| ties or any additions thereto should | 
| be effected until the pilots and the 
bear : 
|airline officials have been con-| 
| sulted on each division, and are in 
| agreement as to what changes or) 
| additions should be made, and the} 
type of equipment best suited for | 
the particular terrain. In this way, 
instead of replacing all loop aerials | 
with the TL type it may be found, | 
|in many instances, that the loop) 
type is preferable or that the com- 
bination of the loop type with in- 


| placed into operation before re- 
|ceiving the O. K. of the airlines 
15—That, inasmuch as many of | and pilots who must use them. 


airplanes have outgrown or are expend a great deal more money, 
outgrowing such fields, fields should| we should complete a very 
| thorough survey of the entire air 
network. 
16—That, in the interests of, what the situation is and what we 
‘need before we go ahead. 


public hearing in the district or| regulatory agency from the Bu- 
districts concerned, and without} reau of Air Commerce, its present 
approval of the companies and| location, to a division of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee for air 
transportation, was ably covered 
be conducted off the airways; that) by Mr. E. G. Hamilton in his fol- 
nothing having to do with aids to| lowing statement before the Com- 
air navigation be placed in actual | mittee. 


operation unless they have first | sTATEMENT OF EDWARD G. 


The pilots feel that before we 


Let us find out exactly 





The matter of transferring the 


HAMILTON, REPRESENTING 
THE AIR LINE PILOTS ASSO- 
CIATION. 





Mr. Hamilton: I propose to give; 


you our views as to what we think 
should be done in the way of per- 
manent legislation, and Mr. 
Behncke has told you what should 
be done immediately. 

We doubt if anyone could ad- 
minister the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce under existing law and cir- 
cumstances without incurring con- 
siderable criticism. It is our con- 
tention that air transportation, at 
least, has outgrown the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926. We believe 
that the theory upon which that 


in the form of the autonomic sys-| termediate low-powered beams will act was based is not applicable to 


tem that nature has given us. On 
the other hand, if we give way to 
pleasurable emotions or fall prey 
to emotions of sympathy, we might 
become so “unstrung” so to speak, 
as to become incapacitated. 

Here, nature puts the antagon- 
istic, sympathetic system to work 
as a balance wheel and an indi- 
vidual is thus able to adjust his 
feelings and emotions in a manner 
which prevents him from becom- 
ing incapacitated. 

Blood Vessels 

The size of our blood vessels is 
of vital importance in order that 
the flow of blood to our various 
tissues and the nourishment of 
these parts may be properly con- 
trolled. This control, through the 
vasomotor system, involves the 
pumping action of the heart, a 
constant pumping so long as life 
exists. This is made possible by 
electrical - like impulses through 
nerves that work automatically 
and entirely outside of one’s will 
or voluntary control. The term 
“vaso” refers to the blood vessel 
and the term “motor” to the 
movement of the blood vessel. 

Cardio Efficiency 

The efficient, stable, harmonized 
action of our hearts and of our 
blood vessels is spoken of as car- 
dio-vascular efficiency. Every hu- 


man has some degree of cardio-| 


vascular efficiency; this without 
reference to disease of the heart 
or blood vessels. Two engines 
built from standardized parts and, 
so far as it is possible to deter- 
mine, exactly alike, will show a 
difference in performance tests. 
Thus it is with humans. While 


/ many people of equal health and 


training are enabled to carry out a 
task to an equally successful con- 
clusion, it must be remembered 
that of the whole human family 
no two persons are exactly alike. 
We may study human make-up 
and human conduct among many 
thousands and determine favorable 
and unfavorable qualities. But, 
as is applied to the medical evalu- 
ation of pilots, no flight surgeon 
can foretell with certainty just 
what responses that person will 
Show in an emergency, “even 
though life be at stake,” (Long 
acre). It is possible, however, to 
detect latent defects that are dis- 
qualifying and to recommend to 
the unfit that aviation for the per- 
Son involved is unsafe, and that he 
should be advised against a flying 
career, 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 


be more effective. 

In other words, each section of | 
the country presents its peculiar | 
problem. The high point of this| 
recommendation is that in each lo- | 
cality, hearings should be held, and | 
in this way it will be possible to} 
determine what should be done to| 
bring about safety and maximum | 
efficiency in air transportation over | 
the entire United States. 
Nation-wide Survey 

In carrying out this program, we 
specifically recommend that the In- 
spection Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce be authorized 
to employ sufficient additional men 
thoroughly experienced and of 
proven ability in airline work to 
immediately conduct a nation-wide 
survey; and hold conferences on 
every division of our entire air net- 
work to determine what is needed. 
We further recommend that no 
funds be expended until this pro- 
cedure has been followed out, and 
the expenditure has the approval 
of all concerned, and that here- 
after no further change be made 
without such hearings. These men 
should be selected solely on their 
merits and should be properly in- 
| structed in their duties. 


Cost Problem 
| Another thing that we should 
like to have understood is that the 
cost estimates given are only 
approximate estimates. Airline 
pilots can tell you exactly what 
should be done to improve safety 
on the airways, but as far as the 
cost is concerned, this is a matter 
on which we can give little more 
than our opinions. Another im- 
portant factor in.the cost of plac- 
ing the foregoing recommendations 
into effect is the amount that has 
been, or will be, appropriated to 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
What this amount is, or will be, 
will have a definite bearing on the 
cost of what we have proposed to 
be done immediately. In other 
words, there is a possibility that 
they may have a number of these 
things in their present plans and 
that they are already taken care of. 
Study Situation 

In any event, all monies ap- 
priated to the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce should be definitely allocat- 
ed for definite purposes, and all 
monies specifically for new and ad- 
ditional aids should be expended 
only after O. K. by the survey 
group of the Inspection Division 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
recommended above, and no such 
additions and improvements be 











| ties, 


the airlines of today, and, there- 
fore, no amount of patching will 
fix it up. What is required is a 
new law patterned to fit a perma- 
nent, adult industry. 

The primary purpose of the 
original Air Commerce Act of 
1926 was to promote aviation in 
all of its branches. The best way 
to serve this end seemed to be, and 
it probably was, to centralize all 
activities in one place—not only 
the diversified commercial activi- 
but that which, normally, 
would resolve itself into Federal 
and State regulation. 

Industry Grows 

The Department of Commerce 
may have been best suited in 1926 
to undertake the job of nursing a 
new industry into being and direct- 
ing it in the path it should go. But, 
since that time, one of the off- 
spring of aviation—air transporta- 
tion—has grown up and is ready to 
go out into the world. 

The need for more rigid regula- 
tion of air transportation in the in- 
terest of public safety has grown 
with the years. On June 19, 1934, 
the Air Commerce Act was amend- 
ed, and among other things, the 
Secretary of Commerce was speci- 
fically authorized “to provide for 
the examination and rating of all 
air lines engaged in interstate or 
foreign air commerce, and estab- 
lish minimum safety standards for 
the operation thereof.” Actually, 
the Secretary of Commerce had 
this authority by implication be- 
fore the amendment. The fact that 
the amendment was deemed neces- 
sary indicates that the original act 
did not contemplate going as far 
as the present bureau is trying to 
do in this direction. The discre- 
tionary powers granted to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce under the 
terms of the original act are so 
great that it is inconceivable that 
the Congress intended that his 
specific duties should be expanded. 

Air Power 

At the present time, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce may, if he so 
desires, create regulations govern- 
ing the safety of air lines which 
have the force and effect of laws 
without so much as consulting the 
interested parties, and without re- 
gard to the reasonableness of such 
regulations. At the same time, by 
the terms of the original act, 
which are still in effect, the Secre- 
tary may punish violators of his 
regulations or not, as he sees fit. 

The power to create regulations 
such as are required for the safe 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 





AGE LIMITATIONS 


FOR PILOTS 


IS TROUBLESOME QUESTION 





Trace Normal Course to Be Followed in Pursuit of 





BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Age limitations for the appoint- 
ment of pilot and copilot in regu- 
lar scheduled air transportation 
service has been a _ troublesome 
question for some time. 

In the interest of public safety, 
it is obviously necessary to balance 
carefully the merits of both youth 
and experience. 

The question is: Just 
should the line be drawn? 

Recently an unemployed copilot 
member came to Headquarters 
and stated that because he was 
about to celebrate his 30th birth- 
day, he had been told that he was 
too old to enter the profession of 
air line flying; that the age of 27 
years was considered, at least by 
this company, as the maximum age 
limit for the appointment of co- 
pilot. 


where 


Normal Course 

Let us trace the normal course 
a man would follow if training for 
commercial air line flying. 

John Smith has always wanted 
to be a pilot. After being grad- 
uated from high school, he is told 
that a college education is always 
preferred and very often required 
in a government or accredited 


Flying Career 


LETTERS ON 


Income Tax 


_ PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and request a ruling as to what 
sums may be deducted from 
earned income as traveling ex- 
penses for Federal income tax 
purposes. 

Briefly the facts are as follows: 

Some airline companies pay ex- 
tra compensation to pilots to cover 
hotel bills and meals when away 
from the home airport, while 
others allow no traveling expenses, 
the pilots and copilots being 
obliged to pay their own way. It 
is with respect to these pilots who 
are obliged to pay their own ex- 
penses that you desire a ruling as 
to whether or not, for Federal in- 
come tax purposes, they may de- 
duct such amounts as they are 
obliged to spend for meals and 
lodging while away from their 











commercial training school. John 
finishes a regular college course; 
he is graduated about his mid- 
twenties. If he is very lucky and 
physically perfect, he immediately 
enters Randolph Field, “The West 
Point of the Air,” where the maxi- 
mum age limit is 27. Here he 
must train three years. Then, he 


emerges, equipped with, at least, 


the academic and technical knowl- 
edge necessary, anxious to begin 
capitalizing on his extensive ex- 
penditure in both time and money. 
What happens? He is delicately 
but firmly told that he is too old 
for the profession; that copilots 
are not appointed after the age 
of 27. 
Illogical Extremes 

John knows that in present day 
air line flying, with rare exception, 
the only way to get to the left seat 
of the cockpit is by first occupying 
the right. 

When and how is John Smith 
going to become a commercial air 
line pilot? 

Page the man who wrote the 
book, “Life Begins at Forty.” 

The Army permits appointment 
of its commissioned officers up to 
the age of 30. 

Is it possible that this age limit 
proposition is being carried to il- 
logical extremes? 


GREEN PRAISES 
ALPA For 


FINE EFFORT 
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ment of the Black-Mead Bill into 
law. I never witnessed more de- 
votion to a cause than you and 
your associates exhibited here in 
Washington and elsewhere. I con- 
gratulate you upon the success 
which attended your efforts. We 
all rejoice over the passage of this 
splendid piece of legislation. I 
am confident that time and experi- 
ence will prove it to be sound. It 
will be of great benefit to the offi- 
cers and members of your organ- 
ization. 

I was glad to do my part along 
with you and your associates. I 
ask you to rely upon me and the 
American Federation of Labor to 
render you and your organization 
continued support in behalf of 
remedial constructive legislation 
such as is represented in the Black- 
Mead Amendment to the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ William Green, 











President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


posts of duty. 
You are advised that this matter 
was covered in paragraphs 3, 4 


|and 5 of Bureau letter of April 


28, 1934, addressed to Mr. Ed- 
| ward G. Hamilton, c/o Air Line 
Pilots Association, 1620 Fuller 
| Street, Northwest, Washington, 
| D. C., which paragraphs are quot- 
ed below: 

| “In reply you are advised that 
| inasmuch as air line pilots are en- 
gaged in a business, they come 
within the scope of Section 23 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 which 
provides in subsection (a), in 
computing net income, that there 
shall be allowed as deductions all 
the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on any 
trade or business, including trav- 
eling expenses (the entire amount 
expended for meals and lodging) 
while away from home in pnrsuit 
of a trade or business. With re- 
spect to traveling expenses the 
test to be applied is whether these 
expenses are necessary in conduct- 
ing a trade or business, incurred 
because of and solely in further- 
ance of it. In other words, is the 
business engaged in the primary 
and immediate cause inducing the 
expenditure and is the taxpayer, 
by nature of his employment, re- 
quired to travel away from his 
home and post of duty? 

“Since air line pilots are en- 
gaged in a business and are re- 
quired to travel in the pursuit of 
such business, they are entitled to 
deduct all the ordinary and neces- 
sary traveling expenses paid by 
them while away from their homes 
and posts of duty in the pursuit 
of such business. It follows that 
the entire amount expended by 
them for meals, and lodging, as 
well as for transportation to and 
from the airport, and telephone 
calls (official calls only) while 
away from ‘base’ in order to per- 
form service for which compensa- 
tion is received, may be deducted 
by them in computing their net in- 
come for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. (All compensation received 
for the services rendered including 
expense allowances if any, should 
be reported as income from which 
the above deductions are taken.) 

; “In this connection your atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that a 
taxpayer claiming the benefit of 
the deductions referred to herein 
must attach to his return a state- 
ment showing (1) the nature of 
the business in which engaged; 
(2) the number of days away 
from home during the taxable year 
on account of business; (3) the 
total amount of expenses incident 
to meals and lodging while absent 
from home on business during the 
taxable year; (4) the total amount 
(Continued on Page 8, Cel. 5) 
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LINE PILOTS 
Write Fine 


NEWSLETTERS 


(Continued from Page 3) 
it is believed by many that his 
meetings would consist of about 
three turns walking around the 
council table and then out the 
door—presto—meeting adjourned 
and all business completed. 
New Abodes ~ 

After mentioning about Swede’s 
new house, I might add that Jack 
O’Brien and your correspondent 
have new abodes up in the pine 
trees back of Oakland. Both 
houses are almost atop the first 
ridge east of Oakland and the 
neighbors are becoming accus- 
tomed to our flying over and let- 
ting the family know that it’s time 
to peel the ’taters. Al DeGarmo, 
our retiring chairman, went even 
further out and his new tepee is in 
the Berkeley Hills. 

News flash—‘Local pilots from 
hither and yon on U. A. L. make 
good.” It all came about because 
the Packard Motor Car Company 
found it to be a fact that many of 
the United pilots own Packards 
(wholly or on time payments) and 
they intend putting on a nation- 
wide advertising campaign using 
the pilots’ pictures sprinkled 
among views of 120’s and 247’s. 
From this council, Creighton Geer, 
Grant Anderson, Russell Munson, 
Burr Winslow, Harry Huking, 
John Guglielmetti and yours truly 
will probably be seen looking at 
you all from some magazine or 
other. How much do you suppose 
we'll get? Maybe they will fore- 
go the balance of my payments. 
You guess and I’ll guess and we’ll 
both be right. 

More On Trade 

Now, if Roscoe Turner’s benign 
countenance were snapped stand- 
ing alongside of a Packard with 
an Ethiopian lion under one arm 
and flying a kite with the other, 
a shiny new car would be his re- 
ward at the very least. Such is 
fame or somethin’. Maybe they’ll 
give Harry Huking a little more | 
on a trade-in allowance? Maybe!! 

All of the second pilots from | 
the Oakland-Burbank Division of: 
U. A. L. formerly based at Bur- | 
bank are now based at Oakland. | 
With the increase of council mem- 
bership, maybe our council meet- 
ing attendance will be wedding- 
like from now on and not akin to 
a funeral wake as some have been. 

The Omaha Council lost a good 
member not so long ago and we in 
turn acquired a new Assistant 
Chief Pilot in the person of Rube 
Wagner. And was Rube glad to 
get out here in the land of sun- 
shine and new bridges away from 
sub-zero temperatures and freez- 
ing mist? Noend. We had a late 
winter out here with most of our 
bad weather coming in one batch 
and now spring is here with all the 
trees bursting into bloom, weeds 














thriving and spring fever rampant. 


Ho-hum—lI’m going out, pull a! 
weed, and then enjoy a tall, cool 
glass of beer (am off for 30 
hours). This is about all for this 
time, brethren, so keep your cock- 
pit doors locked and we’ll be see- 
ing ya’. 


INCORPORATED SCRIBES 
STILL ON THE JOB 


BY 
PILOTS WILLARD & HEFNER 
(Incorporated) 
Council No. 19—AA 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Vacations are in full swing down 
our way and you have all had the 
experience of the right side cut- 
ting completely out just after a 
perfect take off. Well, the NC of 
the Inc. just left for them thar 
hills in Virginia. I, having just re- 
turred from a vacation well spent 
(emphasis on the spent) will have 
to solo the happenings of Council 
No. 19. 
Galveston seems to hold a charm 
of its own as choice of vacation 


ALPA Recommends ICC Control 
To Air Safety Committee 





(Continued from Page 5) | 


operation of air lines is necessarily | 
a delegation of legislative powers. | 
We are not now concerned with the | 


merce and not specifically taken 
away remain as they are. 

In carying out this program, it is 
recommended that all existing 


question of the constitutionality of | regulations which are sufficiently 
such a delegation, of which per-| crystallized be enacted into law, 
haps there is some doubt, but we| and that wherever this is not pos- 
do think it unwise to grant such|sible, the ICC be permitted to 
powers to any administrative | exercise its discretion only after 


agency, unless adequate safeguards 


are provided in the law to protect | 


the public from an unreasonable 
abuse of such power. We are of the 
opinion that any administrative 
agency of the Government to 
which legislative powers are grant- 
ed, should be in the form of a 
Commission such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where no 
one man can exercise complete dis- 
cretion. Furthermore, even in the 
case of a Commission, no regula- 
tion should be put into effect until 
after public hearings have been 
held and determination made on 
the merits. 
ICC Method 

We call attention to the fact 
that the Safety Appliances Acts, 
which concern the safety of rail- 
roads are laws and not regulations. 


They were created by Congress | 


| full public hearings. Further, full 
public hearings should be con- 
| ducted before any changes are ef- 
| fected in airway aids or facilities, 
| except in cases of emergency, and, 
| of course, excepting maintenance. 

| 





| Convention Aim 
| Regarding Mr. Hamilton’s recom- 
| mendations on ICC control of air 

transportation, Mr. Behncke testi- 
| fied as follows: 


Mr. Behncke: Mr. Hamilton has 
made recommendations in regard 
to ICC control. 


I would like to add to what he 
said, that this is not a new idea. 
We have been advocating it for a 
long time. At the last convention 
of The Air Line Pilots Association, 
which was held two years ago, we 
went on record on that, to the ef- 


fect that there ought to be lifted 
out of the present Bureau of Air 
Commerce everything that has to 


and not by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Commission 
merely being granted certain dis- 


criminatory powers in respect of| 40 with air transportation, and 
their application. And furthermore, | $2me placed under the ICC. 
wherever the Commission is given} When the Central Executive 





such discretion, one finds language | Council met recently and framed 
such as this: “The Interstate Com-| the recommendations I have just 


a : | 
merce Commission may from time | presented to you, they also passed 


to time, after full hearings, in-|a resolution to the effect that air 
crease the minimum percentage of|transportation should be trans- 
cars in any train,” etc. | ferred as soon as possible to the 
We do not advocate the com-|ICC permanently. The President 
plete abolition of the Bureau of|has made the same recommenda- 
Air Commerce. We believe it can|tion. He recommended that all 
continue to serve a useful purpose | transportation be coordinated un- 
in the promotion of aviation in| der one agency. We now have in- 
general, that is, other than air|land waterways, railroads and the 
transportation. It can be especially | buses under one agency, the ICC, 
helpful in the coordination and| and airways is the only one that is 
standardization of state regula-; omitted. The President stated that 
tions, which sooner or later must| he feels that the ICC could well 
supersede certain of the provisions| serve the needs of air transporta- 
of the Air Commerce Act. tion, and the pilots concur in that. 
AEPA Plan We feel that all transportation 
Specifically, what we do have in|} should be under one agency, with 
piled te: |a section for each, and that this is 


| the only logical and successful way 
1. That the Interstate Commerce} in which the transportation prob- 


Commission be given complete au-| jem in this country can be properly 
thority over the safety of all air | handled. 


lines engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and to this end, | 
it be empowered to: We feel that the time has ar- 
a. Establish minimum require-| rived to complete the President’s 
ments and approval for air line! plan, which is to coordinate all 
use, all aircraft, engines, accessor-| transportation under the ICC, and 
ies, airmen, and airway aids and} that it should be done. We feel 
facilities. that if it is done it will materially 
b. Establish and enforce air traf- | increase public safety. 
fic rules and regulations governing; The air transportation industry 
the use of all Federal airways god has grown up; it is a definite part 
| 


Coordinate Travel 


all airports which directly or in-| of American life, and it should be 
directly affect the use of such air-| regulated by grown-up laws and 
ways. |grown-up regulations, just the 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 


c. Direct the establishment and 
provide for the inspection of all 
Federal airways and airway facili- 
ties. 


d. Control the expenditures of 
appropriations for airways, weath- 
er reporting services and develop- 
ment work, and allocate funds 
therefor to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment agency. 

e. Hold public hearings to de- 
termine the causes and fix the 
blame for air line accidents. 

Airway Funds 

2. That the construction and 
maintenance of airways aids and 
facilities be subject to the ap- 
proval of and effected with funds 
allocated by the ICC. 


3. That all experimental and de- 
velopment work in connection with 
aircraft, engines, accessories, and 
airway facilities be transferred to 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and such work be 
done under the direction of and 
with funds allocated by the ICC. 

4. That weather reporting serv- 
ices be carried out by the Weather 
Bureau under the direction of and 
from funds allocated by the ICC. 
5. That all other duties now re- 
sing in the Department of Com- 


| same as other forms of transpor- 
tation. 





Copies Available 


The testimony given by Presi- 
dent Behncke and Mr. Hamilton 
before the Mead Committee of the 
House and the Copeland Commit- 
tee of the Senate, investigating air 
safety, was much too extensive to 
print in The AIR LINE PILOT in 
its entirety. However, the records 
will soon be available to anyone 
who wishes a copy of the entire 
testimony. 

This testimony is based on 
recommendations and suggestions 
made over a number of years by 
all of the air line pilots. These 
recommendations were carefully 
presented before the Congressional 
committees on air safety in an ef- 
fort to extend our fullest coopera- 
tion in maintaining maximum 
safety on the air lines. 


If these r are 
carried out, there is no question 
but what public safety will be ma- 
terially increased. If these recom- 
mendations are ignored, there is 
little hope for improvement over 
the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 


dations 





(Continued from Page 5) 

Disqualify 60 Per Cent 
Sixty odd per cent of groups of 
flying applicants have been found 
on more than one occasion to be 
physically disqualified for flight 
training. The veteran air line pi- 
lots, many of them now being 
within the forty-year age bracket, 
will become, with advancing years, 
progressively more prone to dis- 
qualifying defects. The greatest 
service the flight surgeon will ren- 
der will be his effort to ward off 
changes due to age and wear and 
tear. The pilot can enjoy a great 
degree of reward by safeguarding 
his health under competent medi- 
cal advice. It is becoming a more 
frequent duty to weigh physical 
defects against the compensatory 
value of long years of experience 
in order that we may safely rec- 
ommend the retention of pilots on 
active flying status, even though 
they may have developed some 
slight defect that would be ample 
cause for rejection of a student 
pilot. 

Schneider Work 

Doctor L. H. Bauer, Colonel A. 
D. Tuttle, Commanding Officer, 
Army School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, Major Neely C. Mashburn of 
the faculty of the same school, 
Doctor R. E. Whitehead of The 
Bureau of Air Commerce, and 
other prominent investigators in 
the field of aviation medicine, tell 
us of the work of Doctor Edward 
C. Schneider, physiologist, from 
the Medical Research Laboratory, 
Air Service, Mitchell Field, Long 
Island, who in May, 1920, recog- 
nized the need for a measure of 
physical fitness whereby degrees 
of fatigue and impaired health 
might be determined. He observed 
that some aviators gradually un- 
derwent physical and mental de- 
terioration due to the stresses of 
flying and sometimes to dissipa- 
tion which rendered them disin- 
clined to fly. 

These pilots would usually con- 
ceal facts because of fear of be- 
ing regarded as less valorous than 
would be expected. Doctor Schnei- 
der believed that the most satis- 
factory test for. a loss of such 
physical fitness would have to be 
one which eliminated the “‘person- 
al equation” of the examiner and 
the anxiety and dishonesty of the 
patient. Doctor Schneider felt, 
“that replies to questions concern- 
ing symptoms and habits are often 
misleading because of a _ pre- 


DR. RALPH GREENE 
And Schneider Index 





formed opinion by the examiner or 
because the patient is incapable of 
self-analysis and accurate descrip- 
tion of his experiences.” As pa- 
tients seem at times to want to 
mislead the examiner, it was felt 
that a test which did not require 
much cooperation and attention 
from the patient would be more 
accurate and reliable. 

Index Test 

The Schneider index test is not 
a heart test but is concerned only 
with heart and blood vessel per- 
fermances as they give evidence 
of fatigue and health changes in 
the body. 

“Various investigators have 
shown that, although the pulse 
rates of different healthy individ- 
uals showed a variation, there was 
more frequently a slow pulse rate 
in men trained for muscular 
work,” (Mashburn). 

The test is based on six factors 
all of which are given proper con- 
sideration. These factors are: (1) 
Reclining pulse rate. (2) Pulse 
rate increase on standing. (3) 
Standing pulse rate. (4) Increase 
of pulse rate immediately after 
exercise. (5) The time required 
after exercise for the pulse rate 
to return to the standing normal 
pulse rate. (6) The difference 
between the systolic blood pres- 
sure while reclining as compared 
to the systolic blood pressure while 
standing. 

The pressure of the blood vol- 
ume, within the arteries, as the 
heart contracts in the act of 
pumping, is known as the systolic 
blood pressure. The highest rat- 
ing possible is eighteen. The writ- 
er has seen but one person accom- 





plish an eighteen grading on a 
Schneider index test, the late W. 
|L. (Young) Stribling. The grad- 
iing is arbitrary, eliminates the 
| personal equations of likes and 
dislikes, eliminates comparisons 
and being mathematical eliminates 
in a large measure the personal 
factors. 
Pulse Rates 

It is known that when one who 
is calm and healthy and physically 
fit assumes the recumbent position 
and then relaxes and rests, his 
pulse rate and blood pressure will 
likewise quiet down. When the 
person stands, there will be a nor- 
mal increase in blood pressure and 
pulse rate. After standing two 
minutes, there will be a normal 
reduction of these rates. After 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 











(Continued from Page 4) 


nil. 

As a further result of this far- 
reaching decision, there is consid- 
erable renewed agitation to amend 
the constitution, or, by legislation, 
to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in ruling on acts 
of Congress. We venture the 
opinion that it would be a mistake 
to take from the Supreme Court 
its power to enforce the Constitu- 
tion. In plain words the facts are 
that in order to have approved the 
Guffey Coal Act, the Supreme 
Court would have had to depart 
from the accepted interpretations 
of the past. 

Gives Opinion 

In our humble opinion, it is a 
grave mistake to build up a public 
sentiment tending to intimidate 
the Supreme Bench into stretching 
the written words of the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted for many years 
out of all resemblance to their ac- 
cepted meaning. The honest and 
sane thing to do would seem to be 
to amend the Constitution in clear 
and unmistakable language so that 
none can misunderstand. If we 
try to liberalize it by interpreta- 
tion, rather than by modification 








we may as well abandon it. Such 


the Wagner Board is practically 





CAPITAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Concludes Current Article 


| an elastic instrument would afford 
no protection whatever, and there 
may come a time when the present 
majority of the people will be bad- 
ly in need of such protection. 
Suggests Amendment 

There can be no doubt in the 
minds of thinking people that the 
time has come to expand the 
power of the Federal Government 
in matters concerning the econom- 
ic welfare of the Nation; to take 
from the states this power which 
for practical reasons, they are un- 
able to exercise. Modern, fast air 
transportation is but one of the 
agencies which has helped in 2 
measure to bring about a condition 
which makes our economic prob- 
lem one of national rather than 
local concern. Certainly our 
founding fathers never anticipated 
that in the year 1936 one would 
be able to travel from coast to 
coast overnight. Is it not foolish 
then to suppose that we can, by 
interpretation and construction of 
their written words find solutions 
to problems which to them did not 
exist? However difficult the task 
the Supreme Court should be re- 
lieved of some of its grave respon- 
sibility by being given an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that 
speaks for itself. 
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| EDWARD COATES 














You never see McDonald but you 


; surely can tell when he is out of || 


wn. 

By the way, I just noticed Walt 
Pharr’s ad in last issue. 

Get Sleepers 


and passengers made the shore by 
boat. 

The last two trips, flown by 
Robbie and Monsen, with Murray 
Stuart and I as copilots, took 
about seventeen hours per trip. 
And that’s a real day’s work. 
Anyhow, let’s forget all that until 
next year. 

Al Monsen and Murray Stuart 
made the first Nome summer 
schedule and had a_ swell trip. 
Jerry Jones and I made the first 
Juneau summer schedule—still a 
swell trip. However, one bad fea- 
ture—strip fishing for King Sal- 
mon not good for another week 


— flying out of Nome — reported 


Candidate 
FOR AIR MEDAL 


Landing his burning plane at 
Municipal Airport, Pilot Edward 
Coates, ALPA member and latest 
candidate for the coveted Air Mail 
Medal of Honor, escaped with crew 
and passenger barely a few seconds 
before the craft was consumed. 

All credit was given to the cool- 
headed courage of Pilot Coates. 


Saves Crew 


to be going great guns. 

Me — finished up the Kuskok- 
wim mail two weeks ago and am 
now copilot for Jerry on the Jun- 
eau run. 

That’s all. 


CLEVELAND SCRIBE 
DETAILS LATE NEWS 


BY PILOT ERNEST DRYER 
Council No. 40—AA 
Cleveland, Ohio 

News is a very scarce article in 
this neck of the woods. The boys 
on AM 21 are home only one day 











yet. 

Joe Crosson is on a six months’ 
leave to look after his interests in 
the Hi-Yu mine (gold). Lucky 
Joe—sorry to lose him. 

S. E. Robbins, Chief Pilot pro- 
moted to Acting Operations Man- 
ager — sounds swell but Robbie 


out of seven and that day is taken 
up with going golfing and getting 
physical examinations besides the 
test flights that have to be taken 
care of. | 

Cy Bittner and Ernie Dryer} 
have been going to Newark to | 
check out on the Douglas and ex-! 





Those on board the plane were: 
Pilot Edward Coates, 27, American 
Airlines, Detroit; R. G. Altalo, 30, 
a representative of the McCord 
Radiator Company, Detroit; and 
William C. Carnegie, also of De- 
troit, courier member of the crew 
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About Safety (Continued from Page 6) 

spots. Dude Walker, Ernest Pette- 

|; way and Charlie Goldtrap have 

CONDITIONS |either been or are heading that 

way. Charlie must have seen a 
: ae sea-going ship as immediately upon 

(Continued from April issue) | his return, he made a B-line for 

It is also revealed that certain|the lake and purchased himself a 
sections of our airways are operat-| cabin cruiser with modern conven- 
ing with no Federal aids such as’ jences, | 
fields, lights, beam stations, and 80/ — w. don’t know just what all this 
forth. | includes but sounds good. 

To further illustrate the needs | ais Bias 
of oe een, ie See We understand Lee Wallace will | 
the safety questionnaire and a/|%00n take delivery on a new Cord. | 
number of the answers verbatim: | Stormy Maugham says he would 

: ‘ ., | like to have one but the things are 

_ Question: Are the airway facil-| +49 darn slick to keep a saddle on. 

ities (fields, radio, lights, oe |Howard Woodall and Gene Stotts 

adequate on your division? If | both smile like a jass ax eating 

not, what specific additional facil- | cockleburs every time the car is 
| mentioned. 

American: Need radio ranges If you want to know where all 
between Cincinnati and Washing- | tno big fish are biting, ask Sandy 
ton; also airway lights. At pres-| si nford as he has the very latest 

thing in a camp trailer, although 

United: With larger ships,)we see him daily at the corner 
larger fields will be needed. (Chi- | meat market. 
cago to New York.) Several of the El Paso to L. A. 

Braniff: Facilities are very} pilots have been dropping into 
poor. Flying is hazardous due to|F, W. lately and several of the 
no radio beacons or broadcast at| F, W. to El Paso pilots riding on 
Brownsville and Corpus Christi.| out to the coast. Must be hunting 
Emergency fields are useless 75 | higher grass. If you are looking 
per cent of year due to softness—/| for a good investment, you might 
mud. Belton, Tex., field danger-| buy some stock in a transfer com- 
ous; useless 100 per cent of year. | pany. 

Eastern Air: Need recognized; ie Miller is relieving vacations 
and lighted fields along the route, on the F. W.-Nashville run with his 
Atlanta to Charleston, S.C. Need hopes thaf someone will drown on 
beacon lights along the same route. | vacation. 

Need a directional radio station at} 
Augusta, Ga. Need a better | 
weather reporting system over this to 
route. 

Hanford: Hourly weather re- 
porting service by teletype at Tar- 
kio and St. Joseph, Mo.; also radio 
range station at Sioux Falls, S. 

Dak.; and beacon lights, Omaha to 
St. Paul, Minn. 

National Parks: Fields should 

be rolled with each heavy snow in 
winter, or otherwise conditioned. 
Need lights from Helena to Great | 
Falls, Mont., and also into West} 
Yellowstone. Require radio facil-! 
ities, including ranges at Malad, 
Pocatello, and Dubois, Idaho, and 
Dillon, Whitehall, and Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Western Air: Reliable weather 
stations at strategic points, ade- 
guate and reliable range facilities 
entire course, and some changes in 
locations of emergency fields, and 
some additional hazard lights on 
present fields. This is the first air- 
way (San Diego-Los Angeles-Las 
Vegas-Salt Lake City) established 
by the Department of Commerce, 
and to date there is little in the 
way of facilities on the route. We 
are badly in need of teletype, ra- 
dio beams, and weather reporting | 
stations. | 

United: More ranges that are, 
reliable in this mountainous coun-| 
try and marker stations. The pres- 
ent ones are far from good. (Se- 
attle, Wash.-Oakland, Calif.) 

Eastern Air: All Department of | 
Commerce directional radio beam | 
stations should be improved and 
equipped with the new type TL an- 
tenna. Present beams endanger | 
lives. Also need MRL type radio | 
marker beacons at hundred-mile 
intervals on airways. Large air- 
port at Washington needed. 

United: We need two more ra- 
dio ranges, one at Baker, Oreg., 
and one at King Hill, Idaho, or 
Jerome, Idaho, providing adequate 
field were provided. We need 
additional weather reporting sta- 
tions between King Hill, Idaho, 
and Burley, Idaho—distance is too 
long without better weather facil- 
ities. We need obstruction lights 
at west end of Boise, Idaho, field. 

We need many more lights in the 
Columbia River Gorge. We need 
urgently an intermediate field at 
Hood River, Oreg., with hourly 
weather reports—now merely on 
call. Pendleton, Oreg., airport is 
too small and should have another 
beacon to the west. Boise, Idaho, 
airport should be moved from the 
narrow hollow to a broad area on 
the “bench.” Beacons between 
Northdalles, Wash., and Umatilla, 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 





We have received our first new 
Douglas sleeper and several of the 
boys have actually been inside the 
thing and from all reports it surely 
is nice. It is rumored that the 
company is planning to use them 
on some of our runs. 

Tom Hardin spent the first half 
of his vacation trying to get to 
Chicago. He will probably have to 
hitch-hike home. If we don’t do 
something soon about all this pas- 
senger business, things are going 
to be in a mess for the deadheads. 

Things are looking good down 
our way as we have added some 
new members lately. 

I have only been seven days 
getting this together so will give 
you the facts on a telephone con- 
versation between two pilots resi- 
dences one day last week, and will 
see you next schedule. 

Pilot calling friend’s house, maid 
answers. 





Pilot: Is this Mr. X’s residence? 
Maid: Yowsah. | 
Pilot: Is Mr. X in? | 
Maid: No suh. 
Pilot: Do you know where I; 
could locate him? 
Maid: Who? 





NEWS NOTES FROM | 
ALASKAN PILOTS) 


BY PILOT BILL KNOX 
Council 55—PAA 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

Council 55 is resting for a few) 
days after a rather trying period | 
— the completion of the winter) 
mail on skiis during the spring) 
break-up — and the start of the| 
summer schedules with Electras on | 
wheels. 

Due to an early break-up, the 
last few mail trips were unusually 
hazardous and complicated. As 
usual the snow left Fairbanks field 
before any other place so for sev- 
eral days we took off and landed 
our loads on skiis in a sea of mud. 
Before the field finally. dried we 
had our larger ships, still on skiis, 
moved out to a lake about thirty 
miles from town. We ferried our 
mail and passengers out to them 
with Fairchilds on wheels. Lots 
of fun. I believe the only one 
who can really appreciate our 
troubles is Cope at Brownsville. 
We then loaded up the Ford and 
took off down river, landing on the 
ice with open water between the 
narrow runways and shore. Mail 








I | ing persistently high and out of all 


still has to fly for a living. Cigars 
on Robbie—a 7% lb. boy, William | 
B., born last week, and a new car| 
all in one week. 

W. J. Jones—Jerry is pushing 
the old Electras on the Juneau 
run and generally giving us hell 
for not doing more ALPA work. 

Alf Monsen—Al is working an 





Electra on the Nome run and do-| 
ing a swell job. Still chewing | 
cigar and telling us about the ton-| 
sils he lost two weeks ago. 
Murray Stuart—Copilot on the| 
Nome run and flying the Fairchilds | 
some on the side. | 
Walter Hall—gone independent’! 


pect to fly the new Boston-Buffalo|in charge of the load of United 
run for a few weeks and after that | States mail the ship was carrying. 
go to Memphis to fly the Memphis- Tells Story 


Cleveland run. : ‘ 

Die Beene sot te Clevelaad the From his bed at the Evangelical 
other day and after arriving home, | Deaconess Hospital, Coates stated: 
rang the doorbell. Mrs. Boone| “I took off to the west into a 
came to the door and said, “I doj| light breeze, using the east-west 
not want any brushes. Dan got runway. Just as we got into the 


excited and said, “I am not the) . ’ 
Fuller Brush Man.” Mrs. Boone! #i¥ I smelled smoke and, looking 


said, “I do not want any insur-| down, saw smoke rising from the 

ance.” Dan said, “Don’t you | floor. I don’t think we had gone 

know me? I am the guy you) more than a couple of hundred 

married.”” Mrs. Boone went into | feet, 

the bedroom and got a picture and| - : 
(Continued on Page s. Col. 1) I called back into the cabin 











———— | telling Carnegie and the passenger 





DR. GREENE’S ARTICLE 


| that I was going to make a fast 
|landing. At the same time I made 
\a verticle turn to the right and 
| made a cross-wind and down-wind 








(Continued from Page 6) 
exercise, the pulse rate and blood 
pressure will increase and will in 
thirty seconds return to the pre- 
viously observed standing normal. 
People who are physically trained 
show a slower pulse rate than 
those who are untrained. When 
one stands, after lying down, there 
are certain hydrostatic factors due 
to change of posture. One’s 
splanchnic, vasomotor mechanism, 
that is the power of the abdominal 
and visceral (stomach, bowels, 
liver, etc.) blood vessels to con- 
tract “over-compensates the hydro- 
static effects of gravity.” Other- 
wise the excessive gravitation of 
blood to the lower limbs and ab- 
dominal blood vessels is an indica- 
tion of physical weakness and 
nervous instability. The physical- 
ly unfit type may have headaches, 
dizziness or ringing noises in his 
ears. His weakness may be ex- 
pected to show itself in a drop in 
the systolic pressure on standing, 
and an increased pulse rate on 
standing and on exercise, remain- 


proportions to similar pulses and 
pressures among normal, physical- 
ly fit people. 

Fifty-four aviators who were 
known to be ailing and below 
standard were subjected to the 
Schneider index test. Only six of 
the fifty-four cases had a score of 
ten or better. Eighty-eight and 
eight-tenths per cent of this group 
had scores ranging between plus 
nine and minus one. A score of 
less than nine is regarded as char- 
acteristic of physical unfitness. 

Quiet Room 

The test, to be satisfactory, 
must conform to exactly the same 
procedure each time it is applied. 
The room should be quiet. No 
spectators should be present. Cer- 
tain nervous types experience a 
rise in bléod pressures and pulse 
rates when the cuff of the blood 
pressure machine is applied to the 
arm. Talking to this type and re- 
peatedly inflating the blood pres- 
sure cuff will eliminate the nerv- 
ous response in some. The sub- 
ject should relax himself and be 
at ease during the entire test. 
The object upon which the pilot 
steps up and down, five times in 
exactly fifteen seconds, timed ac- 
curately by a reliable stop watch, 
is standard if eighteen and one- 
half inches high. The pilot is prop- 


landing on the southeast-northwest 


which he has been resting and is) 
not expected to walk into another | 
room. It has been observed, how-| 
ever, that exercises carried out 
over a period of forty-five seconds 
give about the same results as the 
fifteen seconds of exercise but pi- 
lots complain of leg weariness af- 
ter stepping up and down ten 
times. Doctor Schneider exam- 
ined a group of seven men and 
seven women, each hour, begin- 
ning at nine a. m. and continu- 





ing for a period of twenty-four} 


hours. During the day time the 
subjects did their usual desk work 
and ate their usual meals. The 
men averaged 10 to 13. The 
women averaged from 9 to 14. It 
was found that the scores dropped 
after eating, for a period of two 
hours. From 8 p. m. to 2 a. m. 
there occurred a steady rise; after 
that a slight fall. It has been ob- 
served that if one plays tennis 
there is a lowered score; the ef- 
fects lasting two or three hours. 
A warm bath seems to give a low- 
ered grading. Heavy smoking will 
produce a quickened pulse and a 
fall in blood pressure on standing. 
This tobacco effect seems to last 
two hours. Loss of sleep, dissipa- 
tion, indigestion or temporary in- 
dispositions will likely lower the 
score. Alcohol in excess will low- 
er the score in certain cases. Cer- 
tain tense, nervous types have ob- 
served that if they have taken a 
moderate dose of alcohol they 
seem to make a better grade. If 
this be true, it is probably be- 
cause the inherent tenseness of the 
pilot is replaced by a degree of 
relaxation as the result of the al- 
coholic indulgences. 
Medical Bulletin 

The Army Medical Bulletin, 
Number 26, states: “The circu- 
latory efficiency test is an efficient 
rating scheme that is fairly quick- 
ly and simply conducted and yet 
valuable in determining the effi- 
ciency of the functioning of the 
cardio-vascular system.” 

It is not intended that the 
Schneider index test supplant a 
thorough physical examination but 
is used in conjunction. If one has 
a low index it may be due to tran- 
sient causes or there may be seri- 
ous defect to be demonstrated. A 
pilot should never be disqualified 
on the index alone. But, if he has 
a low reading, eight, he should re- 
turn on several successive days 





erly examined in the same rocm in 


runway. 


“As she hit I told them to jump, 
and I scrambled out through an 
emergency exit myself after set- 
ting the brakes.” 


MEAD PRAISES 


Line Pilots 


(Continued from Page 3) 


them; he must know the weak- 
nesses of each; and here is where 
personal skill and judgment enter 
in. This is the kind of knowledge 
that cannot be obtained in any 
other way except by constant fly- 
ing and constant use of the avail- 
able aids. 

None of the military airmen can 
possibly approach the degree of 
efficiency of the air-line pilot un- 
less they are permitted to go out 
and do the same kind of flying, day 
in and day out, and become thor- 
| oughly familiar with the quirks and 
| idiosyncracies of radio beams, gyro 
, compasses, automatic pilots, and all 
| the other mechanical devices used 
on modern air lines. 


| Today, as in the past, the human 
element is of most importance in 
the safe operation of the air lines. 

Flying instinct, which is develop- 
ed to the highest degree in the air- 
line pilot, and which cannot be 
learned from text-books, is a def- 
inite factor in both military and 
civil flying. This is the quality that 
saves the day when mechanical aids 
| go wrong. It is this same quality 
which will turn defeat into victory 
in future aerial warfare. The air- 
line pilots are a national asset with 
definite military value. Why not 
take advantage of it? 


H. R. 11399 provides the means 
to the end desired by all who be- 
lieve in adequate national defense. 

















APOLOGIES 


The AIR LINE PILOT will 
conclude in the June issue 
Congressman Crosser’s excellent 
article on unemployment. 

Due to space limitations it 
was impossible to include the 
article in this issue. 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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MORE 
AIR NOTES 


Completed 


(Continued from Page 7) 
held it close to Dan and said, “By 
Golly, you are the man that I was 
married to. Where have you 
been?” Dan now sends a wire 
home every other day. 

Our friend, Chuck Wehrung, has 
a new dog that he is training to 
retrieve golf balls so the game will 
be less expensive. Cy Bittner 
just dropped in and said that Mrs. 
Bittner was in Buffalo and his 
household goods in storage, so he 
is a man without a home until the 
airline makes up its mind as to 
where he should live. If we ever 
get any warm weather, I want to 
go fishing but with ice still on 
Lake Erie, I guess it will be July 
before I can do much of that. So 
the boat will have to get along by 
itself for a while. 

This is all for now. 











BRADFORD SCORES 
AGAIN WITH LETTER 


BY PILOT WYNN BRADFORD 
Council No. 50—AA 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


With vacations, line checks, 
blind checks, and route examina- 
tions, we are all having a sort of a 
picnic. Oh yes, and I forgot the 
fat pay checks. 

Frank Raymond threw his hat in 
the ring the other day and is 
checking out on the Nashville- 
Washington run. 

Pilot VanSickle returned from 
his vacation as did Froggy Robin- 
son. I’m on mine starting tonight. 

Flash—The J. H. Browns are 
the proud parents of a 7% pound- 
er and a boy! Brownie has 
snapped all the brass buttons off 
his coat and cracked a rib or two 
—bad case of chest expansion. 
Mother and son doing fine, I’ve 
been told, but the father can’t 
take it so he took a vacation. All 
are hoping to get started for Mem- 
phis soon and with the departing 
of Ralph DeVore, Bob Bolyard and 
Walt Pharr, there are going to be 
plenty of heart throbs in and 
about town; throbs that sound like 
an F2 cyclone with a busted super- 
charger and that sound it has been 
said makes a noise like someone 
stirring up a barrel of headlight 
reflectors with a broom handle. 

Sells Stable 


DeVore sold his stable but don’t 
suppose he has or cares to part 
with his last, lone Bourbon Belle. 

Sorry in a way to be leaving 
this fair dump. You see we have 
all chipped in and imported a few 
missionaries and believe it or not 
the handshake has been lowered 
three feet. It no doubt will go to 
hell when we leave. 


Saw Jimmie Burns in a hurry 
yesterday. Wanted him to play 
golf with Eddie Preston and my- 
self but he said his bulldog was 
about to become a mother and he 
had to act as midwife. Better 
read up on birth control or per- 
haps traffic control, Jimmie, old 
sock. 

Paul Carpenter wants to prac- 
tice the manly art of rassling. He 
has taken the first course which 
consists of the facial expression 
and he’s not bad. In fact, he can 
register everything but intelli- 
gence. Next he goes into the 
grunts. Hope he busts a gut or 
perhaps casing would sound better. 

B. A. Carpenter still is about 
town as is “Josh” Hudson, Harold 
Matheny, Second Pilots Talbot, 
Kruse and Reid. 

Sorry I haven’t much to write 
about but we have all been flying 
quite a bit and haven’t had time 
to do much else. Maybe it’s a 
good thing. 

Hope all my friends lay in a 
supply of food, for I’ll be at the 
back door. It’s a helluva time for 
a vacation; between paydays. 

Love and kisses. 
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COUNCIL No. 54 
SENDS BEST WISHES 


BY COPILOT L. W. ASHWELL 
Council No. 54—-NWA 
Billings, Mont, 


Sincere greetings from all the 
members of Council No. 54 to the 
rest of you councils not so fortu- 
nate as to location and working 
conditions. Consider this a blank- 
et invitation to visit us (your ex- 
pense) in the land of dudes and 
nudes (after seeing the new styles 
for ankle immersion and high 
browning) and enjoy our region 
of where “they toil not and nei- 
ther do they spin.” Well, not 
much. You will enjoy yourself; 
meet some of your old friends. 
Abe Warner is a new member of 
this council and a welcome addi- 
tion. You all know him and to 
those who need the proper train- 
ing, please read our good friend 
Cy Caldwell’s article in the April 
Aero Digest; and then there are 
the rest of the boys who have won- 
dered what the Indians were all 
giving and taking a while back 
and are now willing to give it all 
back but sticking anyway. 

Get out your maps and check 
over the route. We’ll put you on 
a good location to have the best 
vacation of many a year. Just in 
way of explanation, from Billings 
to the Coast it is one continuous 
region of wild game and fine trout 
streams and all that goes with 
them. It is a rare trip out of 
Billings that we don’t fly over! 
many scattered groups of Prong- | 
horn Antelope and all types of 
American big game will be seen 
occasionally. It used to be that 
a man was considered lucky if he} 
did not have to work. Now he is 
considered lucky if he is working. 
I guess they’re right but my early 
training (pre ’29) spoiled me. 
However, as long as it is necessary 
to get what it takes to get along, 
Council No. 54 is content to back 
up to the paymaster for the hours 
spent in flying and speculation as 
to what field to pick in case of an 
emergency, the one nearest to best 
trout water. 

Various Chambers of Commerce, 
please take note! Make all checks 
payable to the writer. 

Well, new cars and babies are 
appearing in copious quantities; a 
special list will be furnished later. 
In the meantime spring fever and 
the sour puss effected by those not 
out enjoying the former, may be 
blamed for this waste of printer’s 
ink. 

Sincere regards from Council 
No. 54 to all members and espec- 
ially those in Washington working 
for the good of all councils. 








PAL EVENTS ARE 
.DETAILED IN FULL 


BY PILOT CECIL B. NORTHROP 
Council No. 32—PAL 
Cleveland, O. 

“Hell hath no fury like a wom- 
an scorned.” Neither, according to 
“Ali Ben Estes” (Murl the mystery 
man) is there any fury like a gal 
who wants to take her clothes off 
and you say no. Are we trying to 
delve into the private lives of our 
brave pilots? Not atall, but when 
such things happeri at gate four of 
the Cleveland airport, it is then 
common knowledge and becomes 
news, especially when one tiny 
little hundred pound piece of 
“fluff” overcomes two powerful 
PAL pilots and steps from the ship 
“Neked”; ladies and gentlemen, oh 
so “neked.” But, please do not 
jump to the hasty and erroneous 
conclusion that PAL is in the habit 
of toting shiploads of feminine 
pulchritude around in “the alto- 
gether” (Naked, that means to you 
unartistic, common boys). No, in- 
deed, and furthermore don’t apply 
for a job; we can handle the situa- 
tion, or at least Ali Ben Estes and 
Lil Abner (Read) can even if he 
has to “rassle mountain style.” 
But, since we never color the news 
and report only the bare facts as 
it were, we will give you the lurid 
details. 





In Conference 


20th of this year, I happened to 
be down conferring with your 
secret spies when I noticed a ship 
coming in for a landing. This is 
nothing very unusual, or at least 
it would not be if there had been a 
pilot or two in the cockpit, but 
through powerful glasses which I 
always carry with me while gather- 
ing news, I could see no pilot any- 
where. The ship lurched, trembled, 
staggered, like some great wounded 
bird, as they say in the books, or 
like some United ship on a ferry 
trip, and finally came to ground in 
one tired flop or maybe plop. Rush- 
ing over with six hundred other 
reserve pilots (or maybe they were 
PWA workers), we grabbed the 
wings, stopped the trembling, all 
except a couple of what you might 
call shudders, and walked the 
mighty monarch of the air to the 
gate. 
Uses Pass Key 

Using my pass key and also my 
keyhole peeker (both indispensible 
when reporting) I surveyed the in- 
terior of ship 13308. What I saw 
made me gasp, but with remark- 
able presence of mind and the rea- 
lization that the entire moral struc- 
ture of the aviation industry was 
at stake, I said, “Back men, back. 
Give ’em air; there might be an ex- 
plosion.” With this, everyone ex- 
cept your reporter, whose duty de- 
manded him there, fell back. The 
door open, I entered. But, you can 
imagine my surprise when, instead 
of being met by two defunct pilots, 
my gaze was riveted (or at least 


inity these tired old eyes of mine 
ever crossed upon. Lady Godiva, 


me, bruised a little but otherwise 
in good working condition. (Mile- 


him but I had my glasses on him 





| 


my view was obstructed) on one of | required by regulations. It 
the most gorgeous pieces of femin-| then this gal says to poor Lil Ab- 


Sally Rand, Diana at the Pump, all | 
rolled into one, stood there before | 


| under no circumstances could she 
age very low must be seen to be | undress in the ship. _ He then went 
appreciated.) And, you rightfully| back to the cockpit and Abner 
ask: Where were the alleged pilots? | went back. The girl insisted. She 
Well, to be exact, Ali was in the! Started to scream and fight. 
cockpit with his eye glued to the| Would get her dress off and Abner 
peep-hole (he didn’t think I saw| Would put it right back on. 


was FASTENING his safety belt. 
(This, after landing.) Lil Abner 
1 found under seat six in an ex- 
hausted condition. All he could say 
at the time was, “Oh, my.” Wish- 
ing to get te the bottom of the 
mystery, I dashed into the cockpit 
and said, “Ali, what’s coming off 
here”? Giving me that “mouse 
eats cat stare” or portraying in- 
jured innocence, he replied, ‘““Noth- 
ing now.” Or maybe it was just, 
“Nothing.” “Don’t you know, Murl, 
there is a naked woman in the 
cabin”? says I. “No,” says Ali, 
“Where”? “There,” says I again. 
“T don’t believe it,” says Ali. “Are 
you blind, man’’? said I in a wor- 
ried tone of voice. “No,” says | 
Murl, “but down war I comes from | 
we never believe anything we hear, | 
only half of what we see, but what 
we feel is the naked truth.” And 
with that, ladies and gentlemen, he 
ups and walks back, satisfies that 
Missouri suspicion of his and comes 
back and says, “‘Well, maybe you 
are right.” 





Of course this sort of thing can- 
not happen on any respectable air- 
line without being followed by an 
investigation. (That is, aside from 
the one Lil Abner and Ali conduct- 
ed unofficially.) The story as told 
at the trial was as follows: 

The aforementoined gal got on 
at Detroit. She was the only pas- 
senger. She was fully dressed. 
She did not move until the ship 
was half an hour from Cleveland. 
Abner went through the cabin as 
It was 


ner, “Will you please help me with 
my brassiere”? He said he couldn’t 
because it wasn’t in the regula- 
tions, but he would ask the pilot. 
Then Ali went back and told her 


She 


Pilot Northrop’s excellent letter 
will be concluded in the next issue. 





all the time) and what is more he 





(Continued from Page 7) 
before a final conclusion may be 
reached. A single grading is of 
certain value as a probable index 
of physical fitness. When a flight 
surgeon has a record of many tests 
on an individual the doctor has 


means of observing marked depar- 
tures from that person’s normal 
index. Under this circumstance, 
there is in the hands of the observ- 
ant doctor a standardized yard- 
stick with which he may, with am- 
ple scientific justification, feel as- 
sured or concerned over the prob- 
able state of health and physical 
efficiency of the pilot. If the grad- 
ing is low, the pilot may with 
profit search with the flight sur- 
geon for any sign of ill health, 
disturbing environmental _influ- 
ences, worries or apprehensions 
that may be contributing, as sug- 
gested by a low Schneider index, 
to that insidious and unwelcome 
experience we call “staleness.” 

A “stale” pilot is a fatigued 
pilot. With fatigue there comes 
inevitably lowered human per- 
formance, mental abstraction and 
lack of attention. Slow reactions 
and inability to concentrate are 
common signs of fatigue. “Two 
hundred-mile flying requires two 
hundred-mile thinking,” (Rex Mar- 
tin). A great medical authority 
holds that when one awakens in 
the morning after the usual hours 
of sleep and is tired to a point 
where he is disinclined to get up, 
that person is a sick man. “All 
work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” A pilot may with profit 
leave the airport and flying en- 
tirely eliminated from his thought 
until time to go out on another 
trip. Fussing and fuming and 
worrying about one’s industrial 





On or about eleven 4. M. of May 


status can only hasten complica- 


DR. GREENE ENDS 


Schneider Index Paper 





tions. Healthy, out-door recrea- 
tional activities during which one 
may divert his troubled mind from 
the realities of life will bring 
about rapid recuperation from ac- 
cumulated fatigue. The higher 
one flies the greater the degree of ; 
fatigue from lack of oxygen. It} 
is held by competent authority’ 
that “repeated flights above 12,000 
feet are extremely tiring on per- 
sonnel.” This conclusion was) 
reached after prolonged studies of | 
pilots in the “youngster” class. | 
The older one is, broadly speak-| 
ing, the more susceptible he be- 
comes to effects of fatigue and the 
slower he recuperates when he is 
once thoroughly tired. Also, many 
of us goad our minds and bodies 
into additional work when we are 
tired and don’t realize it. We de- 
lude ourselves into thinking we 
have tapped a new level of ener- 
gy. We may throw in additional 
fuel in form of coffee, cigarettes 
and alcohol and thus “super- 
charged”’ we struggle along. But 
sooner or later the gears in the 
fragile supercharger, even if it is 
a blower, blow up and we fall, un- 
protected by a ’chute, into a grave 
or into a hospital bed. 
Barracks Flying 

The writer has never seen a pay. 
check for hours of barracks flying. 
Pay checks are not awarded for 
this type of operation. The most 
serviceable fixtures in pilots’ lock- 
er rooms at air line terminals 
should be a nail upon which to 
hang the goggles and to thereafter 
forget all about flying until forty- 
five minutes before departure time 
of the next flight. This old “hob- 
goblin that will get you if you 
don’t watch out” has never cap- 
tured a single pilot. Eventualities 
that we manufacture in the mind 
and worry about seem never to 





INCOME TAX |42P. 


Information 


IS PUBLISHED 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of other expenses incident to trav- 
el and claimed as a deduction.” 

Section 23 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1934 contains the same 
provisions as section 23 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932. Therefore, 
the ruling above with respect to 
traveling expenses is applicable to 
1934 and subsequent years. 

Your particular attention is di- 
rected to the last sentence of para- 
graph 2 quoted above. According- 
ly, those pilots who receive com- 
pensation to cover hotel bills and 
meals while away from the home 
airport are required to include 
such, under compensation, in their 
gross income for Federal income 
tax purposes and then to deduct 
therefrom, in the computation of 
their net income, the amounts ex- 
pended by them while away from 
the home airport in the pursuit of 
their business. 


Respectfully, 
Chas. T. Russell, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
By /s/ L. K. Sunderlin, 
Chief of Section. 





Actual Expenses 

Briefly, our interpretation of the 
opinion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in the matter of deductible 
expenses, is that there is no limit 
to the amount other than it is 
purely a matter of actual expenses. 

Pilots who pay their own ex- 
penses are allowed to deduct ac- 
tual expenses from their income. 
If a pilot receives regular fixed 
expenses from his company, ap- 
parently such expenses should be 
added to the amount of his earned 
income and then deducted as al- 
lowable expenses. 

Added Expenses 

In most cases, such fixed allow- 
ance by the company for expenses 
incurred away from home does 
not entirely cover the pilot’s ac- 
tual expense output. Such amount, 
over and above this fixed company 
expense allowance, can, according 
to our interpretation, be added to 
the item of deductible expenses. 

Our recommendation is that all 
pilots itemize and keep a careful 
record of their expenses away 
from home, with dates and places 
where expenses were incurred. 

If this procedure is followed, the 
pilots will have a clear case when 
they pay their yearly income tax. 
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Oreg., should be realined to form 
a straight line and beacons re- 
moved from low hollows and be 
put on tops of rolling hills. * * * 
Many other recommendations, too 
numerous to cover in this report. 

I quote another of the more im- 
portant questions: 

Do you believe that copilots 
(two pilots on each plane) should 
be supplied on all passenger 
schedules? 

The answer to this question, 
with not more than one or two ex- 
ceptions, was a definite “yes.” I 
think all of our passenger air lin- 
ers are carrying two pilots, a first 
pilot and a copilot. If they are 
not, steps should be taken to com- 
pel them to do so. There is a very 
definite need for two pilots in the 
interest of safety. 

I repeat, that sufficient funds 
should be made available for this 
division of the Government so they 
can properly carry out their work; 
but I concur with the committee 
that in this bill there should be 4 
break-down of the various items 
making up the appropriation which 
will prevent the use of this money 
for purposes other than that which 
Congress intended. 

















happen. 


(The End) 
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